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MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY STARTING A RACE AT LINCOLN SPRING MEETING 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
IV—MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


For a great many years past, I should be inclined to say from time 
immemorial, the name of Coventry has been associated with sport. 
It seemed quite in accordance with the eternal fitness of things, for 
instance, that in the early sixties the sisters Emblem and Em- 
blematic should have carried off the Grand National in the colours 
of that most respected of sportsmen the present Earl, and that his 
name should be recorded as a Master of the Buckhounds. Pro- 
minent among hunting men in the Shires more than a decade before 
the consecutive Liverpool victories was another member of the 
family, the Hon. Henry Amelius,.son of the eighth earl, whose 
second son, Arthur, was born at Melton Mowbray in 1852, to prove 
NO. CXXVII. VOL. xxIIl.—February 1906 IT 
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himself in the course of time in all ways a most worthy representa- 
tive of the famous house. 

I once in conversation asked Mr. Coventry at what age he first 
began to ride a pony, and the question fairly puzzled him, for he 
could not remember a time when he did not ride, or indeed when 
he did not hunt. Another query I inquisitively put to him was 
what made him take to race-riding, and this also gave him serious 
pause, until after a while he hazarded the opinion that he ‘ sup- 
posed it was natural instinct,” which one can well understand to 
have been the case. 

As it happened, his elder brother, ‘‘ Bee,” was one of the finest 
amateur horsemen ever known—indeed, the word ‘‘ amateur ” need 
not be employed, for Captain ‘‘ Bee’’ Coventry held his own with 
the very best of the professional horsemen, and his finish on Alci- 
biade for the Grand National of 1865 was among the most brilliant 
efforts in the history of that exciting contest. Arthur, rising four- 
teen at the time, may well have been inspired, particularly seeing 
that the family colours, as just remarked, had been borne to victory 
in the two previous years. A desire to emulate the feats of the 
brother who was the object of his devoted admiration could not 
fail to influence the boy; and so it befell that at Croxton Park 
in 1874 he wore silk for the first time, a four-year-old named Billy 
Button having been entrusted to his guidance. Three months later, 
at the Worcester Meeting, he won his first race, the Worcester 
Cup, 5 years, rost. 5lb. (carried 1ost. 8lb.), on Baby (and was 
nicknamed ‘‘ Baby” accordingly), the horse, which started at 
100 to 8, beating a red-hot 7 to 4 favourite, The Druid, ridden 
by R. Wyatt, a short head. In the year following at Melton 
he won his first steeplechase on a mare of Lord Carrington’s 
called Amy, beating Captain Riddell, an experienced rider, to get 
the better of whom was decidedly a feather in the young amateur’s 
cap, especially as behind him were such men as Lord Queensberry 
third, Captains W. Hope-Johnstone and ‘‘ Doggy” Smith, Col. Har- 
ford and Mr. “‘ Rolly.” It was chiefly in jump races that Arthur 
Coventry performed; and though in these early days he does not 
appear to have stood out prominently—for race-riding is a business 
which essentially requires practice and experience—he was suffi- 
ciently good to be entrusted with the handling of Mr. Vyner’s Bell- 
ringer in the Grand National Hunt Steeplechase of 1879. A note 
by the late Duke of Beaufort in the Badminton Library Steeple- 
chase volume may here be quoted: ‘‘ The course at Derby, where the 
meeting took place that year, was an extremely severe one, so much 
so that a protest against its severity was made by some of those 
interested in the event. Mr. Arthur Coventry, on being consulted, 
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declared it to be in his opinion an excellent course, which any 
alteration would tend to destroy; and the result proved that he, at 
least, found it suitable.” 

It was about this time that Tom Cannon was attracted by the 
neatness and skill of which he perceived the more than promise in 
Mr. Coventry, who on his part had begun to entertain that enthu- 
siastic admiration for the great jockey which grew in intensity so 
long as he continued to figure in the saddle. Tom Cannon at this 
time, 1880, had bought a horse from the late Sir John Astley, the 
popular “‘ Mate,”’ called Timour; and wanting a jockey for it at the 
Bibury Club Meeting, he asked Arthur Coventry to ride—this being 
the first of the innumerable occasions on which my old friend wore 
the scarlet and white hoops of the ‘‘ Master of Danebury.” In the 
eighties there were probably more animals in training at Danebury 
than at any other establishment, a formidable string of jumpers as 
well as flat-race horses. It was a delightful house to stay at, as I 
can record from my own knowledge, having been privileged to be 
a frequent guest; and on these glorious downs Arthur Coventry 
may be said to have finished his education—there, that is to say, 
and at the various meetings at which he rode the horses he had 
schooled and galloped at home. Winners were easier to find in 
those days than they are now, and if anyone wanted to know what 
to back, it was never a bad thing to have a few sovereigns on 
Mr. Arthur Coventry. It need scarcely be said that there was 
never a question of the Danebury horses being “ out,” and when 
Mr. Coventry was in the saddle it was perfectly certain that if the 
animal were good enough he would win his race. A pleasant recol- 
lection of this period is Mr. Arthur Coventry on old Hesper, one of 
the very best hurdle jumpers ever known, who, I think it is safe 
to say without going into tedious details, won more races than he 
lost, for the most part with Mr. Coventry up. 

He did not win one, indeed, which would have inflicted a serious 
blow on a rash sportsman who had laid £10,000 to £100 against the 
horse securing the flat-race at Croydon, the big Hurdle Race at 
Sandown, and the Lincolnshire Handicap. The first he carried off, 
the second likewise fell to him, and the bold layer must have ex- 
perienced the severest qualms when he found Hesper with only 
7st. 1lb. to carry a good second favourite at 7 to 1 for the first big 
handicap of the season. For this, however, the son of Speculum 
and Hesperithusa was not good enough, the race falling to the 
Comte de Lagrange’s Poulet, who beat Mr. W. S. Crawfurd’s 
Master Waller a head, the same owner's grey, Buchanan, third. 

‘“‘ Hesper usually won,” Mr. Coventry remarked to me, when I 
asked him for some details about the horse; and the Calendar shows 
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how well the remark is justified. Other hoops in which the rider 
distinguished himself were the primrose and rose of Lord Rose- 
bery; for on the Chester Cup winner of 1882 Arthur Coventry 
carried off several stakes. And another good jumper whom he often 
rode to victory was Beatus. 

It was at the Manchester Meeting of 1882 that Mr. Coventry 
made the acquaintance of this animal, having been asked to ride 
him in a selling race with the information that he was rather shifty 
but jumped all right. Mr. Coventry found him, on the other hand, 
in all respects a charming horse to ride, and won so easily that 
seeing he had only rost. in a good-class handicap next day he 


A MEET OF THE COTTESMORE HOUNDS AT KNOSSINGTON HALL, FOR SOME TIME 
THE HOME OF MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY’S FATHER 


said in answer to inquiries that it was certainly well worth running. 
In hard condition at the time, to st. 5lb. was the lowest he could 
do: and to get off the surplus in twenty-four hours was a hard task. 
But there was a nice horse to be ridden, and so, by walking hard, 
and omitting such little luxuries as dinner and breakfast, on the 
smallest of saddles Mr. Coventry just did the weight and won his 
race, easily beating Too Good, a notable Irish jumper, ridden by 
Mr. H. Beasley. 

On one occasion, indeed, Beatus won a race much to Mr. 
Coventry’s chagrin. This was at Derby in 1883. Notwithstanding 
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that Prudhomme had 12st. 10]b. to carry, he was supposed to be 
fully equal to the task, especially with Mr. Coventry riding, and 
the one that seemed chiefly to be feared was Lord Hastings’s Zeus, 
ridden by James Adams—though really, in sketching these little 
chapters of Turf history behind the scenes, I am not sure that I 
ought to call ‘‘ James” Adams anything but “ Jimmy.” Mr. Arthur 
Coventry on Prudhomme, however, and Jimmy Adams on Zeus, 
were alike convinced that whichever beat the other would win the 
Devonshire Handicap. Both were masters of the business, and 
each set out bent on pulling it off if possible; so, never far apart, 
they jumped their hurdles and galloped over the ground between 
them. Towards the finish each was equally on the alert to seize 
that psychological moment when with chances equally balanced 
races are lost or won by, as it were, a gleam of inspiration. Which 
endeavoured to get first run I do not know; but whilst the pair of 
them had all their thoughts and energies directed to the question, 
they suddenly became aware of the fact that something full of run- 
ning was flashing up on the off side. It was Beatus, ridden by his 
own boy, A. Wood, and not thought worthy of consideration—he 
started at 100 to 7 offered—but Wood understood the game a bit 
better than had been supposed. His well-timed run had given him 
the advantage, and he flashed past the post a neck in advance 
of Prudhomme, who was in turn a neck in advance of Zeus. 
Mr. Coyentry said nothing. ‘‘ Where the devil did you come 
from?” was Jimmy Adams’s perplexed inquiry to Wood as they 
rode back to weigh in. 

Beatus was thought good enough to win the big hurdle race at 
Auteuil, especially as Arthur Coventry was free to ride. The horse 
stayed well, and Golding, who trained him, advised the rider to lay 
well up with the leaders, and to come away two hurdles from home. 
Mr. Coventry came away much earlier in the struggle, notwith- 
standing that he was never unmindful of his instructions; but after 
winning by a great many lengths he rode back to the enclosure and 
showed Golding his gloves, torn into ribbons, proof of the fact 
that he had done his best to hold the horse. 

Often as Mr. Coventry carried the scarlet and white hoops to 
success, he sometimes found himself opposed to them; and one of 
these occasions was when the late John Jones, father of Herbert 
Jones, the King’s jockey, was up on Ubique, who was thought a 
certainty, Mr. Coventry having been asked to ride a horse called 
Golden Beam. Ubique was one of a trio belonging to an eccentric 
owner who had named the horses for the apparent purpose of 
puzzling the ring. The other two were called Unique and Utique. 
To the man of even very modest education the names presented, of 
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course, no difficulty; but it will be perceived how easily such 
nomenclature led astray the racegoer whose scholastic attainments 
were wanting. Unique was a dissyllable, and if Unique why 
not “‘ Ubeek” and “‘ Uteek”? It was borne in upon the perplexed 
student of the card, however, that Ubique was a trisyllable with the 
accent on the “‘bi,’”’ and he not unnaturally failed to understand 
why the ancient Romans, or whoever the idiots were who invented 
this sort of language, did not say Utique with the accent on the 
*‘ti’’; or on the other hand, if they wanted to knock the backer off 
his balance by saying Utique, with the accent on the U, why they 
did not also say Ubique ? No one will be very much surprised to be 
told that these horses were often called out of their names, especially 


MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY ON IRISH WAKE AT STOCKBRIDGE 
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perhaps as running at the same time was a daughter of Exminster 
and Una, called Unice. This, however, is by the way. Ubique, 
ridden by John Jones, was supposed to be a Danebury good thing, 
whilst Golden Beam was thought to have no chance, his only backer 
being Arthur Coventry’s brother Aubrey, who always had a tenner 
on Arthur’s mounts, however remote their chances appeared to be; 
and on this occasion the 100 to 8 chance Golden Beam just did 
Ubique by a short head. Tom Cannon's disappointment at being 
beaten on his 4 to 1 good thing was mitigated by his pleasure at 
seeing his pupil’s brilliant finish. Nothing was said, but, meeting 
Mr. Coventry on his return to the paddock, heartily if silently Tom 
Cannon shook the winner by the hand. I reminded Mr. Coventry 
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of this story the other day, and with characteristic modesty he 
begged me to leave it out; but I am risking his displeasure in 
relating the anecdote, because I think it is a very pleasing little tale, 
eminently to the credit of all concerned. I may add here that 
I lately asked Tom Cannon for details of races at this time, and 
he winds up his letter about his old friend with the words, ‘‘ There 
is nothing you can say that is too good for him.” 

It is only the advertising tipster who knows for a certainty 
what will win every race that is run—that is to say, of course, if 
one believes his statements, which one may do if sufficiently lacking 
in common sense. There was a little tragedy, for instance, when 
Mr. Coventry rode Keepaway on one occasion for Lord Rossmore. 
This was by way of being a good thing, and the owner was equally 
surprised and delighted to find a bookmaker willing to lay him six 
monkeys against it. Keepaway did not, indeed, stay for ever, but 
he had a nice turn of speed, and, with this judiciously saved, was 
thought sure to win. Mr. Coventry timed his one run to the 
second; but Keepaway swerved a little to the right just at the 
moment when his opponent swerved to the left, the consequence 
being that Mr. Coventry caught the other jockey’s arm, lost his 
whip, one stroke of which could not have failed to land the six 
monkeys, and so, momentarily hampered, was beaten a head. 

One of Mr. Coventry’s early successes was on The Scot at 
Croydon; the horse, a son of Blair Athol, afterwards passing into 
the possession of His Majesty. This was the first animal that 
Mr. Coventry ever rode in the National, but he failed, not being a 
genuine stayer, and did no better in the following year when, ridden 
by John Jones, he started first favourite at 6 to 1 in the race won 
by Voluptuary, who finished his career on the stage of Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he was in the cast of a melodrama called The 
Prodigal Daughter, and jumped two fences in a representation of the 
great steeplechase, the hero riding him. Bellringer, Mr. Coventry’s 
National Hunt Steeplechase winner, was another of his Liverpool 
mounts; but the horse was knocked over, as horses so often are at 
Aintree. On Jolly Sir John, a representative of Danebury, he had 
another essay in Zoedone’s year, and he also rode Montauban, for 
Mr. Baird Hay, winner of a large number of races, but in this 
National he was most emphatically not fit. I forget who trained the 
horse, and may be doing him an injustice in sharing a belief which 
was current at the time that he was disappointed at not having a 
jockey of his own selection in the saddle. Montauban, however, 
had certainly not done anything like the work that is imperative for 
a National winner, and Mr. Coventry discovered this when riding a 
gallop a couple of days before the race. When they had gone some- 
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thing less than three miles the horse was stone cold, blowing hard 
from want of condition, and Mr. Coventry, pulling up, exclaimed 
with equal astonishment and disappointment, “‘ Why, this horse is 
not nearly fit!” ‘‘ Well, it can’t be helped now, sir, can it?’’ was 
all the satisfaction he got from the trainer. 

His fifth and last ride in the National was on Redpath in 1885. 
About this time Mr. Coventry was retiring from the saddle, but he 
was, of course, eager to win a Liverpool before he gave up. Tom 
Cannon was equally anxious to supply him with the opportunity, 
and Redpath, tost. 3lb., certainly seemed to have a tremendous 
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chance, notwithstanding that 20 to 1 was laid against him, Roque- 
fort being a hot favourite at 100 to 30, with Zoedone and Frigate 
well up in the market. At this time the Grand National finished 
over hurdles. If it did so nowadays there would be the loudest 
outcry against the decadence of the sport, and the most contemp- 
tuous protests that genuine steeplechase horses could not be expected 
to jump hurdles; but one and twenty years ago this was the state of 
the case, and as the field approached the penultimate row of sticks 
Redpath was going so well that Mr. Harry Beasley, on Frigate, 
called out to Mr. Coventry, ‘‘ You’ve won easily enough this time! ” 
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“It’s not all over yet,’ Mr. Coventry replied; and immediately 
afterwards Roquefort forged ahead, Frigate lasted on, and Redpath 
tiring, Black Prince passed him and finished third, Mr. Coventry 
just missing a place. 

Redpath, it may be incidentally observed, had the luck to win 
the Grand Steeplechase de Paris in the following June. Roquefort 
was favourite for this, followed in the market by Redpath, 6 to 1, 
and Prince Edward, 7 to 1, the last two being both Danebury- 
trained; and the betting was far from representing their chances, 
Prince Edward, it was believed when he left home, having something 
like 211b. the best of it. He, however, fell in the race, knocking 
Captain Lee Barber out, and cutting his head badly, Redpath being 
good enough to win from a French 50 to 1 outsider called Mon 
Premier, Chancery, Mr. Harry Beasley up, third. Lowe rode the 
winner, and it may be remarked that at this time, in contrast to the 
present state of the case, more than half the runners were English, 
besides those mentioned, Redpath, Chancery, Roquefort, and Prince 
Edward, there being Hardware (Count Kinsky), Lioness (Mr. George 
Lambton), Captain (Mr. D. Thirlwell), Kilworth (Sly), Donnycarney 
(Hatchett), and Buckshot (Kavanagh); but this is by the way. 

On a good fencer Mr. Coventry subscribes to the general 
opinion that there is no course like Liverpool, though it may be 
remarked just now, when the fences are being prepared for the next 
celebration, that many of those chiefly concerned strongly disapprove 
of the jumps being splashed up with green twigs, as they have been 
of late years. The horses are used to jumps of this sort elsewhere, 
so have an idea that they may chance them, brushing through the 
tops as they can with impunity on some other courses; the conse- 
quence being that they get turned over. 

One of the best animals Mr. Coventry was accustomed to ride 
under National Hunt rules—we shall come to flat racing presently 
—was a mare called Boisterous, owned by Tom Cannon; and for 
the Metropolitan Hunters’ Flat Race of 1881, 10 sovereigns each, 
200 added, at Sandown, she was certainly one of the “best things 
ever known racing’—to use the familiar phrase. At this time 
Mr. Coventry was winning a number of stakes on a more than use- 
ful horse called The Owl, belonging to Mr. Harry Hungerford, who 
was then a prominent owner; and, wanting to try Boisterous, Tom 
Cannon asked Mr. Coventry if he thought Mr. Hungerford would 
lend them his consistent runner. The son of Blinkhoolie and No 
Name was placed at Cannon’s disposal, and then the question arose 
as to the weights that should be carried. If Boisterous beat The 
Owl at evens, would that, Tom Cannon wanted: to know, be good 
enough for the Sandown race? and seeing that The Owl, carrying 
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13st. 7lb., had just comfortably disposed of a useful animal called 
Gimcrack who was receiving precisely two stone, Mr. Coventry was 
somewhat amused at the suggestion, convinced that The Owl could 
give Boisterous, then at the beginning of her five-year-old career, a 
great deal of weight. It was decided, nevertheless, that they should 
try at evens, Arthur Coventry riding The Owl, whom he knew well, 
Tom Cannon on his own mare, and that they would have a couple 
of racehorses in to make a pace. The two latter jumped off, 
Boisterous third with The Owl at her girths, and so they went 


COMING BACK AT LINGFIELD—MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY TALKING TO MR. BULTEEL 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


for the best part of a mile. ‘‘Come on, Mr. Coventry,” Tom 
Cannon exclaimed as they galloped along; and ‘‘ I’m coming as fast 
as I can, Tom!” was all that he could urge in reply. Tom Cannon 
kept pulling his horse back, Mr. Coventry tried to take advantage 
of the fact and get ahead, but never had a look in from first to last, 
until, pulling double, Boisterous had passed the real winning post, 
leaving The Owl to go on a few hundred yards further for the 
benefit of any touts who might happen to be scrutinising the gallop. 
‘**T suppose you know I could have beaten you a quarter of a mile?” 
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Tom Cannon observed as they pulled up. ‘ Just about as neara 
quarter of a mile as makes no matter, Tom,” was the answer; and 
on Boisterous at Sandown Mr. Coventry naturally achieved one of 
the easiest of victories. 

I chanced to be at Danebury when Boisterous was schcoled 
over fences for the first time, and described the incident in a book 
published some years ago called ‘‘ Racecourse and Covertside.”’ 
Boisterous did well; but perhaps I may be allowed to quote my 
description. She had jumped a couple of hurdles in good style, and 
Tom Cannon decided that she should have a try at the steeplechase 
jumps led by a chestnut horse called Hugo. I hazarded the opinion 
that so good a hurdle jumper must prove a flyer at the other game. 
“Ves, but this is different,’ Tom Cannon said; ‘she can see 
through the hurdles, but here’s a great black thing and she doesn’t 
know what's on the other side. I shan’t be surprised if she refuses, 
but if she does jump she will have to clear it or come down—for she 
can’t brush through; it won’t give. However, she has got to learn 
some time or other, and she may as well begin. Here they come!’ 
‘And she means having it, too!’ I exclaimed, as the chestnut horse 
came on with a vigorous rush, the mare following in his wake.” 

‘“* Nearing the fence she pricked her ears, and seemed, as it were, 
to measure the distance with her eye; then gathering herself to- 
gether, rose at the leap, cleared it in perfect style, and was away 
again on the other side after her chestnut leader without a percep- 
tible pause. ‘Capital! I hardly thought she would have done it 
so neatly. There she goes again, too!’ Cannon said, as the pair 
approach and fly over the second obstacle. ‘ Yes, that’s first rate. 
I like the way she looked at it and took in what she had to do.’”’ 

Boisterous nevertheless proved a disappointment over jumps. 
She was a heavy-shouldered mare, and pitched on landing when 
going at racing pace, so that it was only on the flat that she dis- 
tinguished herself. 

I was talking one day to Fred Archer in the weighing-room, I 
think it was at Lewes, when he took up a race-card and observed : 
“** Jockeys seven pounds extra,’ and Mr. Arthur Coventry riding. 
That’s a nice treat for the jockeys!” 

‘“‘Can’t you give him seven pounds?” I inquired. 

**No, nor seven ounces,” Archer replied. ‘Over a mile he’s 
just as good as any of us. At five furlongs we are more used to 
jumping off, and may perhaps have just a bit the best of riders who 
are not always at it; but over a mile no one is better than 
Mr. Coventry.” 

That was the verdict of one who will be admitted as a com- 
petent judge; and, I may add, it only bore out the general opinion. 
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No one, too, appreciated, I should say appreciates, horseman- 
ship more than Arthur Coventry. I remember at Epsom standing 
next to my friend in the Club Stand to watch a race in which Tom 
Cannon rode a horse of his brother’s against an Epsom-trained 
mare called (I think) Black Duchess. These two were out by them- 
selves as they neared the distance, but Black Duchess seemed to have 
all the best of it, and someone standing close to us exclaimed, as 
he watched them, “It’s 10 to 1 on the mare.” ‘‘ An even sovereign 
on the other,” Arthur Coventry replied, taking the offer of odds 
as a figure of speech; and after a desperate finish ‘‘ the other ’’ won 


KEMPTON PARK-——-MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY GIVES UP HIS COB TO 
P. WOODLAND, WHO FELL 


a head. ‘‘ What made you back it?” I said to him. ‘It looked 
to me any odds on the mare?” ‘ Yes, but I knew Tom would do 
something extraordinarily wonderful in the last hundred yards!” 
he rejoined; and Tom certainly did. 

It may be said without hesitation that no one has done more 
than Mr. Arthur Coventry to maintain the reputation of the genuine 
gentleman-rider. Here is a little story with which I chance to be 
acquainted, bearing on the subject. A certain personage had some 
horses, in which he did not take very much interest, leaving details 
as to their running, and so forth, to someone who managed for him, 
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This manager, looking for a jockey one day in a gentlemen-riders’ 
race, naturally went to Mr. Coventry, asked if he were engaged, and 
hearing that he was not, begged him to ride. 

“‘T think it’s a good thing,” the manager said, ‘‘I don’t see 
what's to beat you, and I should advise you to have a pony on.” 

Mr. Coventry never ventured much on his own mounts, for 
some mysterious reason, seeing that when he was in the thick of the 
fray he not seldom had a biggish stake on a horse ridden, perhaps, 
by an indifferent 5st. 7]b. boy; but on this occasion he ventured 
his pony and was beaten. A week or two afterwards the manager 
asked him to ride the same horse again. 

**He’s come on since he ran last, and his race did him good. 
We ought to get a good price, too, and you'll get your pony back 
with interest,” he said. 

*‘T’ll ride him with pleasure,’’ Mr. Coventry answered, ‘ but I 
can’t fancy him. There are two or three that I think ought to beat 
him this time. It’s not good enough to bet on.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” the manager said, ‘‘and I shall cer- 
tainly put your pony on.” 

** Please don’t do anything of the sort,’’ Mr. Coventry replied. 
really won’t bet.” 

“Oh, but you must. I shall put a tenner on for you at any 
rate. You must have that.” 

“No,” Mr. Coventry said, emphatically, ‘‘I won’t back it fora 
shilling; please don’t do anything for me.” 

The horse started at 10 to 1, won half a length, and on the 
Monday Mr. Coventry received a cheque for £100 from the manager. 
Telling a friend the story of what had occurred, he added, “I 
couldn’t take the money, of course; but I was rather puzzled. You 
see, I don’t know anything about Lord ———’s manager. He may be 
the straightest fellow in the world, and very likely heis; but, on the 
other hand, I thought that if I sent him back the cheque I shouldn’t 
know what became of it; so—though I wanttd the money badly 
enough, goodness knows !—I tore off the signature and returned it 
that way. Lord ——, when he looks at his book, will at any rate 
see that I never cashed his cheque.” 

It is pleasant for a gentleman rider to be able to go into the 
weighing-room with a happy confidence that there is no question 
about his status, and some years ago when a skilful horseman, who 
notoriously made a living out of the game, boldly claimed the 7 lb. 
allowed in a certain race for gentlemen riders, Mr. Coventry was 
in a position courteously to inquire whether the claim was justified. 

The Steeplechase volume in the Badminton Library appears as 
the work of Mr. Coventry and myself. I had a hard task to 
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persuade him to undertake the business, he protesting that he was 
no penman; but, of course, his knowledge and experience were 
invaluable. The Duke of Beaufort urged him to help, and his 
brother-in-law, the late Lord Suffolk, who it is almost needless to 
say was one of the most brilliant writers of the period—a large 
claim, which, however, may be made without any exaggeration— 
promised all possible assistance, and, I may add, gave it. So it was 
arranged that we should talk the chapters over together, that I 
should do the actual writing, and that Arthur Coventry should come 
and hear them read—criticising, commenting, and suggesting until 


MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY WAITING FOR ROCKETERS 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


we got things into shape; and thus the book was written. 
Mr. Coventry used to come to my house to hear what I had done, 
and then if any technical questions arose as to the precise manner 
in which horses landed over their fences, or what not, he would say, 
‘*T think we had better go down and see Tom Cannon.” So to 
Danebury we would go, confident of a kindly welcome, we had 
some of the horses out, and published the results of our obser- 
vations. 

Wanting occupation, and loving the atmosphere of the race- 
course, Mr. Coventry, when he gave up riding, applied for the post 
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of Starter, and was, of course, cordially welcomed. He has done 
admirable work in this capacity, as all racegoers are aware, both 
with the flag and since the introduction of the gate; if he has a 
fault it is really a virtue—infinite patience mixed with over-anxiety. 
There is perhaps more ignorant criticism of starting than of any- 
thing else in racing. Some horses are in their strides at once, 
others begin slowly—perhaps swerve or are badly bumped; and so, 
though they may have been in most perfect line when the barrier 
flew up, all the jockeys equally ready, in fact, when the start has 
been simply perfect, there is sometimes a wide distance between 
leader and last when they have gone a few hundred yards; the start 
being set down as wretched, and the starter as a species of criminal. 

In the days when Mr. Coventry was winning many races, and 
full of enthusiasm on the subject, he confided to me that he would 
rather catch a big salmon than win any race ever known, and his 
keenness for the rod continues. A regular visitor at Gordon Castle, 
his skill as an angler has been shown by the landing cf many big 
Spey fish. He is also an excellent shot with gun and rifle alike, 
though a victim to the acutest attacks of stag fever. ‘‘ You feel cool 
as a cucumber till you get that wretched rifle in your hand,” I have 
heard him say, ‘‘and then the fever catches you, and you don’t 
know what you are doing.” The end of it, however, in his case, is 
usually a good head. 

It is difficult to write about the character of a friend whom one 
has the pleasure of constantly meeting, and with regard to this it 
will be sufficient to say that there are the best of reasons why 
Arthur Coventry should be, as he is, one of the most popular men 
in England. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XII—THE SATYR MAN 


BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


THE great museum was closed for the day. In the dim galleries 
many skeletons stood: whitened bones of man and ape and mam- 
moth; grinning masks and fleshless limbs; weird relics of things 
which had once wandered in long-forgotten forests, or browsed on 
plains now hidden by the sea. 

The subordinates had departed, and Mr. Sugg, the assistant 
curator, accompanied by a friend, alone remained. Mr. Sugg was 
young—young and untravelled enough to have eliminated all mys- 
tery from the universe. For him poetry was merely an elevated 
form of ignorance, and wonder a matter of imperfect education. 
He smiled at the word “Soul,” knowing that Life is a process 
pretty much akin to combustion, and for the weaker brethren, 
including religionists of all denominations, his contempt, even if 
genial, was none the less thorough. In the spectral light, and 
surrounded by the jetsam of the dead ages, he was engaged in 
arranging certain bones on a rough table for the delectation of his 
friend. 

‘‘Now, these are what beat us,” he said, when he had con- 
cluded the arrangement to his satisfaction. ‘‘ We have never been 
able to determine with certainty the species to which they belong.” 

His friend, no mean zoologist by the way, examined them with 
keen interest. 

“ Gorilla!” he said, at length, rather decisively. 

Mr. Sugg appeared to be amused. ‘‘ Before we travel quite so 
fast we may at least take it that the remains are those of a true 
anthropoid ape.” 

His friend assented. ‘‘ Certainly,” he replied. 
NO. CXXVII. VOL. xxil.—February 1906 K 
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“Well, wait a moment. In the first place we may, of course, 
pass by the gibbons. Apart from the question of size, the extreme 
relative length of hand and arm so characteristic of the gibbons 
(Hylobates) is too conspicuous by its absence here’’—indicating the 
skeleton—‘‘ to make further inquiry on that head necessary. Now 
we come to the orang. The length of the entire foot of the orang, 
as compared with that of the backbone, is strikingly great. In the 
present case the length is not remarkable. Again, take the hand; 
there is no marked discrepancy in the relative lengths of thumb and 
fingers. The orang has the shortest thumb as compared with the 
forefingers of all the anthropoids.” 

The friend reflected. ‘‘ That is true,” he said. “As I told 
you, there is nothing for it but the gorilla, or possibly the 
chimpanzee.” 

Again Mr. Sugg smiled. 

“But the ribs,” he said; ‘there are only twelve pairs, as in 
man. No gorilla or chimpanzee has ever been discovered with 
fewer than thirteen. Then the wrist-bones; there are only eight. 
In a chimpanzee or gorilla there would be nine.” 

The friend looked utterly blank. ‘ Still, the skeleton is not 
that of a man,” he said, reflectively. ‘Apart from the abnormal 
length of limb, the bones of the feet alone make such a hypothesis 
untenable. You see that the hallux is so constructed as to oppose 
the other toes (much as our thumb can oppose the fingers), instead 
of being parallel with the other toes and exclusively adapted for 
supporting the body on the ground. The prehensile character of 
the hallux, in fact, is fully developed, and renders the foot a distinct 
and tremendously muscular hand. By the way, what does Stacpoole 
say of it?” 

Mr. Sugg toyed with the bones a moment without speaking. 

“That is the really strange part of the business,” he said, at 
length. ‘‘Stacpoole says never a word.” 


* * * * * 


But although Professor Henry Stacpoole, whose name rings at 
short intervals through the whole scientific world, has systematically 
refused to enlighten the curiosity of Mr. Sugg and his like, it by no 
means follows that he has nothing to say. 

The unclassified bones which Mr. Sugg handles with profes- 
sional carelessness are closely linked with an episode in his career 
which he is never likely to forget. Incidentally they may be said 
to have discovered for him a very charming wife, but their associa- 
tions have none the less a distinctly painful side. The skeleton has 
never been articulated in the ordinary way; usually the bones are 
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stored in one of the vast drawers which line the workroom. For 
whenever the Professor’s glance falls upon them he sees a dim vista 
in a West African jungle. The ground is slippery with blood, and 
a girl, newly snatched from death, is at his side. However, here is 
the story :— 

With his reputation still in the future, Henry Stacpoole, like 
most young zoologists, was avid of discovery. He was also a keen 
sportsman, and the spirit of adventure was strong within him. 
When, therefore, a letter came from the Rev. Dr. Stirling, a mis- 
sionary settled at Bakéli, hinting at mystery and sport, Stacpoole 
read it with unusual interest. Bakéli is a small station on a 
tributary of the Gaboon River, and Stirling wrote of a tradition 
current amongst the natives, that certain large ape-like animals 
differing from all recognised species exist in the dense jungles 
thereabouts. These animals were named _ indifferently, Gina, 
Qugeena, and M’wiri, the latter a term signifying “‘ Satyr Man.” 
The higher caste Fans, Stirling went on, had a_ superstitious 
reverence for these strange creatures, and refused in any way to 
molest them, believing that the souls of their dead ancestors had 
entered their bodies. This belief had given rise to a Fantee saying: 
“He who kills M’wiri kills a Soul.” A further safeguard from 
offence lay in the fact that M’wiri was credited with altogether 
supernatural knowledge and power: that his long arm could reach 
his adversary irrespective of place or distance, at any time, no 
matter how far he might flee, nor howsoever cunningly he might 
hide himself. Stirling concluded by saying that notwithstanding 
his long residence, he had never seen one in the flesh, but that 
recently certain unidentified bones, which he forwarded, had been 
brought to the mission house. He was interested to know what 
Stacpoole would make of the matter. 

Now Stacpoole recalled certain words of Winwood Reade’s: 
he remembered Wallace had predicted that new forms akin to the 
gorilla might still be found in the dense, unexplored forests of 
Western Africa. And here was a remote spot practically on the 
Equator, the mystic line which all the giant anthropoids love; and 
here was the legend—widely spread, whatever might be its base— 
that the new form actually existed. Besides, there were the 
bones. 

After a very brief delay for the procuring of suitable arms and 
accoutrements, the West Coast mail steamer bore Henry Stacpoole 
down the Southampton Water on his way to the Gaboon. 

The mission house at Lakéli was of bare wood, thatched with 
fan palms, with a wide veranda in front. It had been originally 
occupied by the native catechist and his wife, and fell far below any 
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European standard of comfort. Still, it contrasted favourably with 
the irregular rows of huts which surrounded it, and Stacpoole was 
well content. 

The road of beaten red dust, strewn with unnamed débris, ended 
in the rude market-place, where the butchers sold their reeking 
goats’ flesh. To the left the silent river ran, almost hidden in places 
by the dense tangle of creepers and lianas which lined its banks, 
and behind grew clumps of wild ginger and stately groups of date 
palms. Here William Stirling lived his simple life amidst the 
savages, the monotony of which was alone broken by the stray visit 
of some official from the distant railway on a hunting-trip, or of a 
drunken half-caste Portuguese rum-dealer. Here Stirling’s devoted 
wife lived and died, and the little stone which marked her grave 
could be seen gleaming white at the foot of the palms. 

Stacpoole found himself welcomed warmly, and it was only on 
his arrival that he learnt that the old missionary had a daughter. 
Later, she entered the little bungalow where the two men were 
seated. 

‘**A strange child, Stacpoole!” said the old man, as he stretched 
out his gnarled and knotted hand to clasp the little white one at his 
side. ‘She wanders where she will in this Heaven-forsaken country. 
She has no fear.” 

Stacpoole glanced at the slight figure and fair, delicate face of 
the girl as she stood stroking her father’s hand. 

“It strikes one as being rather a wild life for a young lady,” he 
said. ‘‘ Miss Stirling should at least avoid some of the errors of 
conventicnality.” 

When they were alone the old man again spoke of his daughter. 

““ Yes,” he said, reflectively, ‘‘I sometimes wonder if I am 
acting fairly to Enid in permitting her to remain here. But she is 
so happy—and—and so strangely good. Even to me she appears 
like a spirit. She passes through the foulest scenes, the most devil- 
like orgies, but she touches them exactly as pure sunlight might. 
Darkness, sin, disease—even in this death-dealing climate she has 
never known ache or pain—seem to shrink from her as though she 
were something of an essentially different nature. As I said, she 
knows nothing of fear. When the plague decimated half the 
country-side, she was out alone in the blackest night on her errands 
of mercy. The lowest savages, even the wild animals, seem to 
recognise something which they cannot understand, but which they 
instantly give way to. She is a strange child!” 

Stacpoole assented. Even he had been touched by the sense 
of radiant power which this girl, who was little more than a child, 
seemed to possess. But for the keen sportsman and naturalist there 
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was something more important afoot than missionary capacity, 
however sublime. He unstrapped the cases where the rifles were 
carefully packed, and he noted with satisfaction that his host ran 
over their fine Jines with a practised eye, and that his hands 
lingered on the barrels with the pleasure which betokens the old 
sportsman. 

Already the conversation had turned many times on M’wiri, the 
mysterious ape-like creature of which Stirling had written. The 
old man was deeply interested in the matter, but he had little of 
personal knowledge to impart. 

Since the day of my first coming here many years ago,” he 
said, ‘“‘I have heard rumours of this strange beast. They were 
usually accompanied by wild tales plainly apocryphal, and I dis- 
missed them from my mind. In this weird country anything seems 
possible. A touch of fever in the blood, and dark forms may arise 
in the brain which it is hard to distinguish from realities. It is best 
to be on one’s guard.” 

‘Ts it not possible to interview anyone here who has really seen 
the apparition, god or brute, as it may be?” asked Stacpoole. 

The old man looked troubled. 

‘* Few state that they have actually seen it,” he said; “‘and it is 
hard to get them to speak. As I told you in my letter, I had doubt 
of its existence, but——”’ 

He paused, and the troubled look deepened on his face. 
Stacpoole looked up quickly. 

‘* The fact is Enid now claims to have encountered it. I can 
hardly believe it to be pure hallucination—but—the circumstances 
are so strange. You know well the timidity of all the gorilla tribe ; 
how it takes most careful tracking to get a sight of them at all. 
Well, here is a monster, vaster in girth and length of limb than any 
known man, moving in the midst of the street at broad midday, 
passing her within three feet.” 

“It must have been seen by many others besides Miss Stirling?” 
said Stacpoole, quickly. 

‘* No; the street chanced to be empty—that is not unusual. It 
is strange—very strange—but something of the Fantee feeling, which 
I have hitherto held to be blank superstition, appears to have affected 
the child’s mind. There is no fear; not even shrinking. She has 
nothing of these in common with the Fans. It is rather a sense— 
how shall I express it ?—a sense almost of reverence; a feeling that 
it would be a terrible, even an impious, thing to offer it injury. We 
must beware how we discuss any murderous scheme in Enid's pre- 
sence, Stackpoole ! ” 

That night Stacpoole smiled a little in self-derision. His hope 
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of adding a new anthropoid to the meagre list already known to 
science was growing remote. It occurred to him again that the 
bones might be merely some abnormal example of a known type 
after all. The evidence of the existence of a new species became 
more and more shadowy—the half-dreamy babblings of a few super- 
stitious savages, most of which were demonstrably absurd; the 
“‘vision”’ of a neurotic girl, seen amid circumstances in the highest 
degree improbable—upon these rested his hopes, lately so rosy. 

He looked from the low veranda. The African moon had 
risen. It touched the snaky lianas and other monstrous growths 
with unearthly radiance. A white gleam lay upon the river, and 
dim forms rose, or seemed to rise, in the water, appearing to dissolve 
rather than to sink, leaving the mind restless. Strange perfumes 
were in the dead air, and sometimes a low, wailing cry came from 
the woods. Above, towering far into the gloom, rose the funereal 
plumes of the date palms. 

Stacpoole turned aside impatiently. In this devils-land any- 
thing seemed possible. Given but a touch of the omnipresent fever, 
and the strongest brain might see trees as men walking. 

He took out the rifles and began to oil the locks. Even if 
M’wiri was a myth, there were deer in the woods, and hippo and 
crocodiles in the river. 

In the morning two scantily attired savages, Kanga and 
Salombo, stood stolidly in the veranda; mighty hunters and pro- 
fessional trackers who knew the jungles as snake or tiger might, and 
who could subsist for many days on a cassava ball or mere handful 
of plantain paste. 

Yet, keen sportsman as he was, Stacpoole showed no undue 
eagerness for the fray. The fact was he had become rather interested 
in Miss Stirling. At first psychologically, and subsequently for 
reasons which hardly came within the domain of true science. 

Anything apparently less neurotic, or more winsome, than this 
daughter of the forest he had never met. She was so utterly free 
from the artifice usually inseparable from feminine civilisation that 
Stacpoole had come to look upon her as a child. Yet her know- 
ledge was extraordinary. In the matter of the intricate fauna and 
flora of the region he found himself sitting at her feet, drinking from 
deep and original wells of information. Plainly she owed nothing 
to the text-books: she had an instinct for birds and beasts and 
flowers, and she saw them in new and interesting lights, always at 
first hand. A saving grace of humour destroyed all trace of the 
bluestocking, and the little caressing ways which she had never been 
taught to hide were delightful to behold. 

Stacpoole refrained from referring to M’wiri, If the girl were 
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the victim of hallucination, as he firmly believed, the matter were 
better left. Still, she was a most interesting companion. 

As the little hunting party passed through the village, Stac- 
poole’s attention was attracted by a hideous and extremely old 
savage sitting in the red dust of the roadside. He was attired in 
the uncouth garb of a native priest or witch-doctor. His mouth was 
partly open, and his eyes had the fixed piercing quality not infre- 
quently seen in the insane or the dying. He appeared to look 
through the group to some distant vista beyond, but he gave no sign 
of being aware of their presence. 

Stirling touched Stacpoole’s arm. ‘‘Come!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
speak to him. We may have trouble——That is Mongulamba,” 
he added later. ‘‘ Mainly mad, I think, but with some method in 
it. Why he is here, I don’t know. He belongs to another tribe— 
cannibalistic devil-worshippers, if rumour is true. They have learnt, 
however, to keep their proceedings carefully secret. So much of 
civilisation has at least reached them. But why that half-witted 
monstrosity is hanging about here, so far from his own people, it is 
difficult to imagine.” 

But Stacpoole soon forgot the loathsome figure squatting in the 
dust. A new world seemed opening around him. The wonders of 
tropical vegetation, the giant ferns, the trees which were each a 
towering mass of flowers, the brilliantly dyed birds and butterflies— 
all these brought a new delight to the soul of the naturalist. In its 
lower reaches the river broadened into a lagoon, and here the keen 
eye of Salombo, peering through the tangled greenery, marked a 
dull grey object lying like driftwood on the water. Here Stac- 
poole got his first shot at a crocodile; but, although the bullet was 
true, the grey driftwood merely sank from sight, and appeared no 
more. 

That night the young naturalist felt at peace with the world. 
The bag might be nil, M’wiri might be the mere phantom of a fever- 
striken imagination, but at least he had gained a near intimacy with 
a tropical forest, a thing worth many journeys, and one which 
surely no man can ever forget. As Stacpoole lighted a cigar he 
heard Kanga and the stalwart Salombo busy in the small bamboo 
enclosure where they cleaned the rifles and prepared the gear ready 
for the morrow. 

Within the little bungalow Miss Stirling was still seated at the 
table. Her father had risen and had moved towards the door. 
Outside, the moon made little pools of light, their outlines sharply 
defined by the black shadows of the trees. The girl had been 
chatting merrily with Stacpoole. Suddenly she fell back, her eyes 
fixed strangely on the little blindless window, 
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“There! There! It is there!’ she said, in a low, breathless 
voice. 

Instantly Stirling turned and seized her in his arms. ‘‘ Enid— 
Enid—my darling,’ he whispered, soothingly, ‘‘ you forget yourself. 
You are dreaming—dreaming! ” 

But Stacpoole had leapt to his feet, his face pallid with 
excitement. 

‘“ By Heaven, she was right ; I—I saw it myself. There was a 

weird, unearthly face pressed to the glass.” 
, In a second more he was outside. ‘‘ Kanga—Salombo,” he 
whispered, “the guns—quick, and not a sound!” 

The hunters knew many words of English, and handed the 
rifles silently, wondering what game was afoot. Then, armed 
themselves, they passed out quietly with Stacpoole into the 
blackness of the trees. . 

The ground here was fairly free from undergrowth, and Stac- 
poole lined out his men with orders to shoot if anything moved. 
In the stillness of the night the crackle of a dry twig could be heard. 
Every second Stacpoole expected to hear a mighty rush, but 
nothing stirred. They were now nearing the edge of the belt of 
timber. The pale light began to filter through the trees and to 
illuminate the wide open space beyond. Sometimes a faint breath 
of wind moved the boughs, and again all was silent. Stacpoole 
leaned against a tree and waited listening. 

Suddenly a sound came—a half-cry choked in its utterance. 
A noise of crushing, followed by the fall as of some heavy body 
from a height. Then again all was silent, save for the faint 
rustling of the boughs. 

On the instant Stacpoole had rushed to the spot whence the 
sounds had come, barely twenty yards away; but Kanga had reached 
it first. For one moment he crouched over the shattered corpse of 
Salombo, whining like a dog. Then with a terrified cry of ‘‘ M’wiri! 
M’wiri!” he bolted through the wood like a gun-shy setter. 

* * * * * 

For many days the death of Salombo spread consternation 
through the village. The natives feared to leave their huts. Stac- 
poole, alone, rifle in hand, worked the nearer woods day by day, 
but without result. A sense of gloom descended upon the little 
bungalow, and Miss Stirling’s face grew white and strained. Even 
Stirling himself appeared to be uneasy. 

One day he took Stacpoole aside. ‘“‘I wish you would cease to 
hunt for this accursed thing,” he said, somewhat abruptly. ‘It is 
affecting Enid’s mind. Do you know she claims to have seen this 
weird beast again? ”’ 
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Stacpoole started. ‘‘ She must not venture out,” he exclaimed. 
‘* The thing is too dangerous.”’ 

Stirling passed his hand with a distressed movement across his 
brow. ‘It is not that,” he said. ‘ I begin to fear for her reason. 
She contends now she has not only seen it, she has touched it, held 
some uncanny communion with it, and she asserts vehemently that 
we are in the presence of some Power, some Intelligence which we 
do not understand.” 

In his turn Stacpoole looked distressed. ‘‘ Poor chiid,” he 
thought ; ‘‘ pray heaven it is only a touch of fever. In this land of 
shadows dreams thicken into realities. I have felt it myself. I will 
speak toher. Surely her mind cannot have gone hopelessly astray.” 

He was standing in a clearing in the wood where Stirling had 
left him. It was still early to return to the bungalow. He knew 
some of the better-marked tracks in the forest fairly well now, and 
he turned down one of these which led to the river. 

He rested for some time hoping to see the grey motionless 
streak which marked the head of a waiting crocodile, but the black 
waters were empty of living things. It was growing dark when he 
came to the village again, with the plumes of the date palms hovering 
far above him in the gloom like ominous wings. 

Near to the spot where he had seen Mongulamba hunched up in 
the dust he met the Kruboy, Kanga, breathless and scared. Stac- 
poole spoke to him sharply. 

“It iss Missy Enid!” he panted—‘‘ Gone away—lost !”’ 

Stacpoole turned in sudden fear. ‘*‘ What new devil’s business 
was this?” he asked himself. 

Kanga’s vocabulary was of the sparsest, but he made himself 
clear. Enid had disappeared, leaving no trace behind, and Stirling 
was already away with a hastily mustered search party. 

It was long after midnight when the two white men met at the 
bungalow, each having taken his own line of search after the missing 
girl, They recognised the folly of wearing their strength out in the 
blackness of the jungle, so they had come back for food and water. 
Now they lay down with their rifles at their side to await the tardy 
dawn. 

When the first streak touched the little window they were ready, 
talking in hoarse whispers. Their hope rested largely on the sagacity 
of the Kruboy, Kanga. In many broken words he had already com- 
municated to Stirling his summing up of the situation. It was the 
eve of the great sacrificial feast of the devil-worshipping crew to 
which Mongulamba belonged. And Mongulamba had gone too. 
Stirling’s face took on a dull greyish hue in the early light. He 
fingered the trigger of his rifle a little nervously. If that and all 
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which lay behind it were true, he would gladly have compromised 
the matter by putting a bullet through the little one’s heart with his 
own hand. 

A bitter disappointment was in store for the searchers. The 
men whom they had relied upon as scouts and guides had all dis- 
appeared. In their cooler moments the terror of the M’wiri had 
reasserted itself, and their accustomed haunts knew them no more. 
Kanga alone stood firm. For the moment he had forgotten the god- 
beast in his honest solicitude for the little White Lady whom he 
loved. With his rifle slung on his shoulder he would go out to meet 
mortal foes, though he knew them to be in numbers which would 
render his life not worth a pin’s fee, without one single backward 
glance. 

Seeing that it was idle to attempt to get together a stronger 
gathering, Stacpoole and Stirling took a plentiful supply of cartridges 
and set their faces to their task. It was a heart-breaking thing to 
follow the Kruboy through the thorny tangle, the dark lithe form 
holding on its way unwaveringly, following some unseen track. 
There was consolation in this. Kanga, at least, knew where he was 
going. Many times the two lay down from sheer exhaustion, but 
the nameless terror in their hearts forced them to rise almost 
instantly. So, torn and bleeding, they went on for what appeared 
to be days, when suddenly Kanga dropped on his breast and lay 
still. Stacpoole seized his older companion and helped him 
forward, and together they lay by the side of the Kruboy, choking 
back their sobbing breath and watching the sweat drop from their 
faces upon the grass. 

A sense of dreaminess oppressed Stacpoole. Peering through 
a vista in the dense growth he could only make out the scene before 
him little by little. In a darkened corner of the jungle where the 
strong sun left its traces only in the dimmest twilight, he saw 
figures sitting. They appeared to be grouped about a circle of rude 
stones heaped in strange devices. On every side the vegetation 
made a wall, and a dense canopy of interlaced branches stretched 
above their heads. The figures were so motionless that it was 
sometimes hard to detach them from the grey up-heaped stones. 

In the centre of the circle there appeared to be a stake or bare 
tree-trunk from which a slim pale form depended. 

Stacpoole wiped the moisture from his eyes. In the dimness 
and utter silence the feeling of unreality deepened. He heard 
Stirling fumbling uneasily with the lock of his rifle. The old man 
leaned heavily close to Stacpoole’s ear— 

“‘Can you see to shoot her?” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ We can’t 
leave the child alive.” 
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Stacpoole assented. It was plain the girl must not be left. 
At the first shot he knew there would be a siraight rush for their 
hiding-place. The three, back to back, might hold their own for 
a little while, but the end could not be long delayed. Then the 
girl would be left alive, and that plainly must never be. He must 
wait a little for his trigger finger to grow steady; he was still 
breathless with the run. And when at length he knew the little 
one to be safe in death, then—oh, then to let hell loose for so long 
as the living hand could cram the cartridge into the breech ! 

As he waited the savage ranks swayed as though stirred by the 
wind. A new figure appeared and bent before the altar. At a 
glance Stacpoole saw him to be the mad priest Mongulamba 
whom he had last seen crouched in the village dust. He appeared 
to be muttering some incantation to which the surrounding group 
responded by a swaying motion of their heads. One hand was 
extended, and in the other Stacpoole caught the dim gleam of a 
knife. 

As the priest knelt murmuring his monotonous chant, some- 
thing moved in the leaves above his head. One or two of the 
worshippers turned their listless gaze upwards. The restless stirring 
came again. Then unreality closed in upon Stacpoole, and he lost 
belief in his eyes. From the matted mass of lianas a great hairy 
foot slowly protruded—slowly and silently like some hideous piece 
of mechanism it descended, and gathering around the throat of the 
kneeling man drew him swiftly upwards. Stacpoole saw the livid 
face and heard the crushing bones, and in a moment more a shape- 
less mass fell on the stones below. 

The whole scene was enacted with incredible celerity. For a 
while the savages never moved; then one stretched out his hand 
and took up a broken twig, examining it curiously. In a second 
more the spell suddenly dissolved, wild cries filled the air, and the 
brushwood was torn aside by a hundred flying feet. 


Stacpoole and his wife rarely speak of the matter now. Some- 
times the Professor half deludes himself that he was the victim of 
some fever-engendered hallucination, but he has still two dead men 
to account for. 

Enid, on the other hand, stands to her guns. She thinks, 
rightly or wrongly, that the British Association have not yet 
succeeded in plucking out the whole heart of nature’s mystery ; 
that there are domains, especially in West Africa, for the feet of 
science yet to tread, 
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THE CRESTA ON A RACE DAY 


TOBOGGANING IN THE ENGADINE 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


(With Illustrations from her Recent Photographs) 


THE word “ Toboggan ” is thought to have originated amongst the 
Indians of North America, who used a machine thus called for 
dragging their baggage from camp to camp. We need not feel 
surprised if, even in summer, a wheelless vehicle was employed, as 
even now we often see hay being transported down steep slopes of 
grass in Switzerland on hand sleighs, while in certain places it is 
still the custom for visitors who have ascended on foot or on horseback 
to noted points of view to be dragged down again in very light 
sledges. 

The Canadian type of machine is flat, without runners; and 
though in Switzerland a good deal of enjoyment may be got out of 
the use of these machines over suitable slopes of snow, yet the sport 
has never really ‘‘caught on’’ in Europe. Canadian toboggans can 
be obtained from Knecht of Berne, or in London at Gamage’s of 
High Holborn. 
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A far more costly machine, and one as yet only to be found 
at very few places in Switzerland, is the modern steel-skeleton 
toboggan. This was evolved by an Englishman, Mr. W. H. 
Bulpett, from an American type, of which more anon. The Hon. 
H. Gibson, in the introduction to his admirable little book, ‘‘ To- 
bogganing on Crooked Runs” (Longmans, Green & Co.), says, 
quoting the words of a well-known hotel keeper: ‘‘ We Swiss 
looked upon tobogganing as a fitting amusement for children until 
you Englishmen came among us and made of it a sport for men; 
now you have gone still further—you have made that sport an art.” 


JUST BELOW THE START, CRESTA 


So spoke Herr Peter Badrutt while addressing the St. Moritz 
Tobogganing Club in 1894, and his words sum up shortly the way a 
new sport has arisen in the Alps of Switzerland. 

I do not propose to enter at any great length into the history of 
tobogganing in the Engadine and at Davos; but a brief account of 
the evolution of the machine, mode of riding, and making of suitable 
ice runs, will I think be of interest. Those desiring further details 
can find them in Mr. Gibson’s book (referred to above), or in that 
by Mr. T. E. Cook, the popular and scholarly author and journalist, 
himself a tobogganer of experience. 
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In 1883 it occurred to the late Mr. John Addington Symonds 
that it would be interesting to institute an annual toboggan race on 
the high road between Davos and Klosters. Two other Englishmen, 
Messrs. Horan and Broadbent, entered heartily into the scheme, 
and guaranteed amongst them a sufficient sum for prizes. The 
initial race was run on February 12, 1883. There were twenty-one 
competitors, and first place was tied for by Mr. C. Robertson, an 
Australian, and P. Minsch, a Swiss postman, whose duties caused 
him often to thrust himself along the Klosters road with the pegs 
used for steering, thereby putting him in splendid training. 
German, Dutch, and English also ran in it, thus suggesting ‘‘ The 
International ” as a suitable title, and one that it has borne ever 
since. By the following year it became evident that the race would 
be a permanent annual event, so Mr. Symonds presented a silver 
challenge cup to be added to the first prize. 

In 1885 another race was instituted, which is now looked upon 
as the sporting event of greatest importance in any of the Alpine 
winter resorts. This was the St. Moritz Grand National, and it 
was won on that occasion by an Englishman from Davos, Mr. C. 
Austin. It was held upon the now famous Cresta course, and, as 
in the International, all the competitors rode old-fashioned Swiss 
coasters, or ‘‘ Schlittli,” in a sitting position. 

We now come to a change in the method of riding, though the 
machine was still the same. The St. Moritz Post, in its report of 
the Grand National of 1887, contains the following remark: 
‘* Mr. Cornish caused the chief excitement in the race by riding his 
* toboggan head first. . . Hitherto Mr. Cornish had been particu- 
larly successful in negotiating the difficulties of the course, and had 
almost succeeded in obtaining converts to this way of tobogganing, 
which at any rate has the charm of novelty. Unfortunately he 
came to grief more than once during the race, though the extra- 
ordinary quickness of his recovery astonished the onlookers!” 

The winter of 1887-88 marked a new era in the history of 
tobogganing. This was entirely due to the arrival at Davos of an 
American, Mr. L. P. Child, of New York, who having had experi- 
ence of coasting at home, determined to try it at Davos on a 
machine of the type he was used to. After considerable difficulty 
he managed to get one built at Davos, and having christened it 
“* America,” he proceeded to demonstrate the advantage of it over 
all others. He rode it head-foremost, but lay sideways, American 
fashion, and not flat on his face. He won the International 
race that year, held on the Clavadel and not the Klosters road, and 
later on came over to St. Moritz to compete on the Cresta. But 
when he saw the course he decided not to attempt it. Experience 
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has shown that his judgment was sound, and nobody has yet 
succeeded in taking an ‘‘ America ”’ safely through the Church Leap 
under the conditions under which Mr. Child rode, lying on his side 
and steering with his mocassined foot. 

It was evident that the head-first position demanded braking 


THE FINISH OF THE CRESTA AND THE BOB-RUN—MR. MARTIN, WINNER 
GRAND NATIONAL 1905, RIDING 


power, and this was supplied somewhat later by steel rakes screwed 
to the boots. 

An interesting feature of this race was that two “ Americas” 
were ridden in it, one by Mr. Cohen, who went down sitting and 
proved the winner; the other by Mr. Wilbraham, who adopted the 
lying posture, but fell. The St. Moritz Post, commenting on the 
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race, remarked that it was evident that toboggans of the ‘‘ America ” 
type were unsuited to the Cresta run! 

In 1889 the International was again won by an American, 
Mr. Stephen Whitney, riding an ‘‘ America” head-first. Three 
others out of the twenty-two competitors also rode ‘‘ Americas,” 
Mr. Bulpett adopting the sitting posture. 

However, St. Moritz had by this time decided that the new 
machine was infinitely safer and faster over any course than the old 
type, ‘and in a race on the Cresta, run on January 26, all the 
seventeen competitors rode ‘Americas.’” One only, Mr. H. W. 
Topham, dared to attempt the head-first position, but he was very 


WAITING THEIR TURN AT THE TOP OF THE CRESTA 


slow in one run, and fell in both the others. The Grand 
National of that year was won by Mr. Vansittart lying on a queer 
machine, a sort of short Canadian with spring runners, thus 
demonstrating the great advantage of the prone position on a low 
machine. 

The year following, 1889-90, saw another development, due to 
the new and costlier machines which were now the fashion. That 
these had an immense advantage over the ‘‘ hand-schlittli ” was fully 
proved, and as Mr. John Addington Symonds’ Cup race had been 
instituted to encourage the native element on their everyday sleds, 
it seemed unfair that this new element should deprive them of all 
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chance of success. So it was decided that the Symonds Cup 
should be competed for only on Swiss toboggans, and that another 
race, called the Symonds Shield, should be held as well, open to 
all types of single toboggans—if approved by the committee. As 
the sitting position was not compulsory—it became so later—in the 
Cuprace, Mr. Whitney rode a “luge” head-foremost, and accom- 


ON THE CRESTA, FROM THE RAILWAY BRIDGE 


plished a feat never since repeated, that of winning both the Cup 
and the Shield races. 

The Grand National of this season was noteworthy, for all the 
fourteen riders except one rode head-first. 

NO. CXXVII. VOL, xxIl.— February 1906 L 
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1891-92 was marked by an extraordinary series of successes by 
a single rider, Mr. H. W. Topham, who won nearly everything that 
could be won, including the Davos International and the St. Moritz 
Grand National. His victories also marked the beginning of a 
new era, that of the steel-skeleton toboggan, which with the 
sliding seat introduced a few years ago is the machine in use at the 
present day. It was the invention of Mr. W. H. Bulpett, and was 
constructed throughout of the best English steel. 

No other ice-run of at all the same importance as the Cresta 
has as yet been constructed anywhere. The next best is the Village 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FINISH OF THE CRESTA, AND ALSO OF THE BOB-RUN 


run at St. Moritz. This is one also at Davos Platz and one at 
Grindelwald. 

For a number of years visitors to the Engadine in winter were 
quite satisfied either to toboggan on the high roads, or else to ride 
over snowy meadows on tracks beaten down simply by the passage 
of the machines. 

I have seen the whole evolution of modern tobogganing in 
Switzerland, and well remember the problems which had to be 
solved when great bumps and holes formed in these snowy runs, 
as they did more and more when the number of visitors using 
them increased. Finally it became clear that there was only one 
way to keep a much-used run in working order, and that was to 
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ice it. St. Moritzers had always a fancy for courses with sharp 
corners, lending variety to the sport, and calling for skill in the 
riders, so the evolution of a crooked ice-run out of a winding one 
of snow rapidly came about. 

The engineering and the construction of the now famous Cresta 
run took some years to perfect, but in 1894 Mr. Bulpett had given 
tobogganers a course much as it is to-day. The length of the 
Cresta is three-quarters of a mile, with a fall of 600 ft., giving a 
gradient of about 1 in 8. In 1900 two riders, one a Swiss, the other 
an Englishman, covered 50 measured yards at the rate of 75 miles 
an hour, their times being recorded by an electric timing machine. 


MR, W. H. BULPETT, THE ORIGINAL ARCHITECT OF THE RUN, WATCHING THE WORK 
ON IT, ON HIS RETURN TO ST. MORITZ IN 1905 


Directly the first winter fall of snow takes place at St. Moritz 
the construction of the Cresta commences, though much of the 
course has been laid out in summer by raised banks of earth and 
the removal of any obstacles likely to injure a rider who falls over 
a corner. The course is made from the bottom upwards, allowing 
sections to be opened as soon as each is ready, and facilitating the 
study of the run on the part of beginners. There is a path near 
the run, so that riders may walk up and examine the various diffi- 
culties the Cresta presents, and consider how best to overcome them. 
The practised and skilful tobogganer will use his rakes as little as 
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possible for guiding, what is called “‘ body steering” interfering far 
less with the pace. At the end of the run is a steep bit of uphill 
(after the winning post is past), and here it is always necessary to 
brake hard, as otherwise rider and machine fly up into the air on 
reaching the top. Onone occasion, in 1900, for purposes of photo- 


CHURCH LEAP 


graphy, Mr. Spence allowed himself to shoot forward with the 
utmost velocity, making a clear jump of 66 ft. ! 

Not many ladies attempt the Cresta, but all who do adopt the 
lying flat position. The children often ride admirably, and on 
account of their light weights and fearlessness they frequently run 
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their elders very close indeed. Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, of New York, 
as a boy was one of the best riders at St. Moritz, as was Captain 
Dwyer when a child ; and Lady Rachel Saunderson’s little girls, the 
youngest of whom was only seven, did excellent times and rode with 
skill, intelligence, and pluck. 

During the season of 1g00 a lady for the first time on record 
won her colours, Miss Lorna Robertson, of Australia, making the 
fine time of 743 sec., a record frequently beaten by her in practice. 
Miss Robertson’s father, an old Oxford Blue, was the first to start 
the idea of the Cresta run, and he and Mr. Harold Freeman, son of 
the great historian, and himself also an old Oxford Blue, may be 
looked upon as the pioneers of the sport as it now obtains in 
Switzerland. Mr. Freeman still winters at Davos Dorf, where the 
Sports Hotel Fluela Post is thronged by the healthy portion of 
visitors to that resort. In January, 1906, Mr. Freeman was orga- 
nising tobogganing with even more energy than twenty years earlier, 
and himself making excellent times on the famous Kloster course. 

The length of an ordinary steel-skeleton (as the machine is now 
called) is 4 ft. 1 in. over all at the top, length of each runner on the 
ground 3 ft. 6 in., with spring of ro millimétres, breadth from centre 
to centre of runners 12 in., height (without the cushion) 5 in. Round 
runners 16 millimétres thick. The runners are joined together above 
by three steel bars. A cushioned board is laid on the top, made so 
as to slide backwards or forwards at will. The top bars at the side 
of the front of the machine are bound with leather to give a good 
grip for the hands. A man lying flat on the board should have 
his chin just on a level with the front bar, and his knees resting 
on the projecting end of the cushioned platform. The rider wears 
very thick cloth gloves, and pads on knees and elbows. Steel rakes 
are screwed to his boots. They project round a steel toe-cap, and 
it is most important before beginning each run to see that this is 
firmly attached. 


[This article has been read and approved by Mr. Bott, 
the well-known tobogganer, to whom I am indebted for perusing 
it.—E. Le B.] 
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THE GAMEKEEPER’S PROFESSION AS A 
CAREER 


BY F. W. MILLARD 


Tue profession of gamekeeper is not exactly of the most lucrative 
description, but for many reasons it has always held out attractions 
to young men of all classes fond of the open air who find it difficult 
to secure congenial employment in other walks of life. For all this, 
keepers born, bred, and trained to the calling have never had to 
face serious competition from other than their own circle; and as 
head keepers necessarily train their under-men, it stands to reason 
that they occupy the unique position of being able to dictate who 
shall and who shall not be initiated into the mysteries of their 
calling. Into no other profession is it so difficult to obtain an 
insight ; for a gamekeeper, to assure success, needs to be coached by 
a competent man in charge of an estate where game preservation 
is carried on. There are no other means of obtaining the necessary 
knowledge. A man intent on becoming a keeper may consider it 
sufficient to serve an apprenticeship on an up-to-date game farm, 
but there he can learn only the rearing of pheasants and their 
management in confinement, and leaves as ignorant as ever of the 
multitudinous duties which a trained keeper is expected to perform, 
the principal of which are the trapping of vermin, the care and 
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training of dogs, the organisation of shooting parties, and last, but 
not least, how to comport himself towards gentlemen in the field. 

Some years ago the question of the employment of gentlemen 
gamekeepers became a topic of serious discussion in a leading 
sporting journal, and the strongest argument advanced in their 
favour seemed to be that a man of education ought naturally to 
bring to bear upon the performance of his duties an acumen gene- 
rally lacking in the case of an uneducated man. The subject was 
dealt with from every point of view except that of the practical 
keeper, who, it is to be presumed, was content to stand aside and 
laugh at even the idea of ‘‘ gentlemen” gamekeepers. In fact, in 
that word rests the crux of the whole question; for it is seldom a 
keeper who answers to that description can forget that he has been 
born and bred a gentleman, and is willing to turn to and do the hard 
and often disagreeable work which falls to the lot of every keeper, 
whatever the nature of his charge. To be asuccess he must sink 
the gentleman and never forget that he is a servant; in this he will 
find rests his greatest trouble. 

There is not the slightest reason why an educated man should 
not become a keeper, granted that he likes the life, is healthy and 
strong, and able to content himself in so humble a sphere; if he 
is willing to sink all ambition he will find much to be thankful for, 
even as a keeper, and as a reward there is always the satisfaction 
which never fails to follow upon a duty well performed. In the 
keeper’s profession there is plenty of room for brains and education, 
but not the slightest for what is vulgarly but expressively termed 
“side.” If he cannot shake himself free of this the gentleman 
keeper will never be a success, and he must not lose sight of the 
fact that what would certainly not be described as “side” in a 
gentleman might be given a worse name in the case of a keeper. 
If a man of education is able to dismiss all social aspirations and is 
satisfied to allow his duties to absorb his whole attention, he will 
find life go very pleasantly as a keeper. 

There is no disputing the fact that gentlemen keepers have so 
far not been a marked success, and it may be because they start in 
entirely the wrong way. For one thing, the men who turn attention 
to this mode of earning a living too often do so as a last resort; but 
failures at everything else are hardly likely to succeed even as game- 
keepers, and it is scarcely the right thing to base an opinion of 
gentlemen keepers upon that measure of success which has so far 
attended their efforts. 

It is of little use for a man to decide to be a keeper when he 
has already tried and failed at half a dozen other things, for the 
probability is he will already be considerably advanced in years and 
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have lost what may be styled adaptability. He must start young, 
or he will lack the enterprise and enthusiasm required to carry him 
through the lower grades of the calling and to enable him to brave 
their difficulties. Disgust is more likely to arise in the case of a 
man of thirty-five than in that of one of twenty. A man must first 
rid himself of an idea that an all-round knowledge of sport is 
sufficient to warrant his undertaking the responsibilities of a keeper. 
If he starts with this opinion he will quickly discover his mistake. 
He may be a proficient shot, and understand how to handle and 
use a gun; but this comes under the head of the destruction of game, 
and the aim of every keeper is its production. Also, he must not 
take up a keeper’s work with the belief that he will get any amount 
of sport, for such is by no means the case if sport with him means 
unlimited shooting. Shooting he will get, of a sort and to a certain 
extent, but if he considers the gun the principal tool he will have to 
use he will not long hold a place. If he expects leniency in this 
regard because he is a gentleman, and possibly of social status equal 
to his employer, he will not obtain it ; for a too free use of a gun is an 
offence no employer will condone in any keeper. The keeper’s work 
is to provide sport, not take it, and it is because he does nct properly 
grasp this point that the gentleman keeper fails. Of course, a keeper 
does get plenty of sport, but it is extracted from the trapping of 
vermin, snaring of rabbits, etc., and what he derives from the gun is 
really not worth consideration. 

It is perfectly possible to be a servant and a gentleman, for there 
are many such, although they may lack education and accomplish- 
ments; but the chief stumbling-block of the gentleman keeper is that 
he cannot forget his social status. This leads him into all sorts 
of difficulties. First of all he is apt to feel aversion to his helpers, 
who are ordinary under-keepers, and, although trained and com- 
petent men (perhaps to a far greater extent than himself), inclined 
to take what he considers liberties. These men have been accus- 
tomed to work beneath the direction of an ordinary head keeper, 
whose relations with them have been characterised by chumminess, 
and they resent the superior airs adopted by their present chief. 
This difficulty he would overcome in time by treating his assistants 
firmly and kindly ; but he too often gets rid of the lot, and engages 
in their stead men similar to himself. Now, if a trained head 
keeper is unable to dispense with the services of trained men, it is 
certain a chief lacking a life’s experience cannot. The latter may 
replace the bond-fide keepers by engaging men with whom he is able 
to associate; but can he be sure that they will be as efficient at their 
work, and is it not likely that beneath their care the estate will 
quickly deteriorate as regards game ? 
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Many sportsmen object to a gentleman keeper because they feel 
the impossibility of treating him as a servant, and have no desire to 
receive him as an equal. When a servant is required they prefer to 
engage one who will be a servant in every particular, and not 
presume on a past position. Ifa gentleman keeper attempts this he 
will soon be voted a nuisance. A servant he is, and must be, and no 
intermediate position is satisfactory to both parties. Ifa gentleman 
requiring such a post is fortunate enough to secure an engagement as 
keeper he is apt to become dispirited by the harshness with which he 
is treated by those above him. This occurs because they anticipate 
that he may presume, and measures are adopted to check the slightest 
advance in that direction. In such a case his relations with his em- 
ployer may never reach the free and easy state which generally marks 
those of a gentleman and an ordinary keeper. 

A gentleman keeper must also be extremely careful with regard 
to his relations with tenant farmers. These most of all resent the 
slightest inclination towards superiority on his part, and will mani- 
fest that resentment in an exceedingly unpleasant manner. Usually 
the tenantry upon an estate look upon the head keeper as their social 
inferior, and if the gentleman keeper is conscious of a similar tendency 
he had best grin and bear it for the sake of hisgame. If he is careful, 
relations will soon improve, and he will gain amongst the farmers 
many firm and valued friends. 

His duty to both his employer and assistants is not only to 
direct the latter, but actually to work with them. Get rid of the 
impression that a head keeper really enjoys an easy time directing 
the doings of others, for a lot of the hard and dirty work falls to his 
share, and for many reasons must receive his personal attention. If 
he shirks, things are sure to go wrong. As a too free use of the 
gun often lands a gentleman keeper in trouble with his employer, so 
does a mistaken idea of what his horse is provided for. A horse is 
to take the keeper about the estate more speedily, and not to take him 
off it on every occasion. It may seem hard lines to be compelled to 
hold a horse back when hounds leave a covert at full speed on the 
trail of a fox, but a keeper’s duty does not lie with the pack; it is his 
to remain behind and see that his woods are clear of the roughs who 
are always glad to make a visit of hounds an excuse for entering. 

If a man of good breeding and education is desirous of being a 
keeper, and a successful keeper at that, there is nothing for it but to 
begin on the lowest rung of the ladder, and while gradually working 
up accumulate the knowledge necessary to his purpose. This will 
necessitate his starting as an assistant on an estate, where he must 
make up his mind to serve faithfully and obey the head keeper; he 
cannot escape closely associating with the other under-men, and it is 
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hoped will soon recognise the folly of despising those from whom he 
must learn. Should any of them be low-minded it will be better for 
him to use his influence in reforming them rather than adopt the 
doubtful course of ignoring them. For a time he must be content 
with their company, and seek to drown all feelings of antipathy in 
continual attention to duty. With a firm purpose in this direction 
he will eventually earn their respect. A dandy he should never be; 
there is a vast difference between this and scrupulous neatness and 
cleanliness, and if he is required to wear livery, let him strive to wear 
it with a dignity such as it has never been worn with before. If he 
regards his livery as a soldier does his uniform—that is, as something 
never to be disgraced—he is not likely to be ashamed of wearing it. 

Should a man of good breeding succeed as a keeper he will enjoy 
the satisfaction of being independent of others for support, will lead 
a healthy life, and feel that he is doing his duty, even if he does 
occupy but a minor position. Wealthy he is not likely to be, but a 
competence may be saved against old age. The best position he can 
secure is that of head keeper on a big, well-preserved estate, and this 
even only yields a moderate salary. It may be sufficient for his own 
needs, but he will be wise not to induce a lady of his previous circle 
to share it with him. Such a step will surely lead to untold misery 
both to her and him. He may not chafe at his position, but such a 
wife most assuredly will. 

The writer of the foregoing has had much experience of keepers, 
well-bred, educated, and otherwise, and a perusal of what is here set 
forth may serve to prevent many a young man from attempting a 
calling for which he is not fitted, while it may encourage those of 
the right sort to go in and win. 
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WELL OVER! 


HUNTING IN THE SHIRES ON NOTHING 
A YEAR 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


For some time one of my ambitions had been to ride for a good 
English dealer in the Shires, but amongst all my ‘‘ horsey” friends 
I could find no one who knew such a dealer sufficiently for my 
purpose. The Fates, however, were kind to me. One summer in 
Worcestershire I met some hunting people; as it happened they 
knew Mr. Darby of Hillmorton very well, and gave me a letter of 
introduction. I wrote stating the plain facts, that horses and 
hunting were the only things I cared about, that I could not afford 
these luxuries unless someone mounted me, and that I had been 
schooling young horses for dealers in Ireland. 

I sent this epistle off without the faintest hope of a favourable 
answer, so my delight and astonishment can be imagined when I 
heard by return that Mr. Darby would be pleased to mount me, but 
that his horses were all trained hunters. I regarded this letter with 
awe as a kind of ‘‘ spook ” that might vanish, or turn into words of 
polite refusal; the luck seemed to be too good to be true, especially 
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as my hunting friend, never having seen me ride, very naturally 
refused to say anything about my qualifications. 

Still meditating on my good fortune, I went off to play Bridge 
with some friends staying at the hotel, and as we were talking in 
the gardens a fussy motor whizzed up, and half in fun I said that I 
would like to ‘hold it up” and go over to Rugby. A lady of the 
party asked me if I really would hold up a strange car, and I laugh- 
ingly told her that I had done so more than once in Ireland, where- 
upon she vanished into the house, returning a few minutes afterwards 
calmly to announce that, liking unconventional people, she had 
asked the owner of the machine to take me to Rugby; he said he 
would be delighted, and they were waiting for me to start. In 


MY FIRST HUNTER, TUGELA LASSIE, IST PRIZE CLONMEL SHOW 


another five minutes I was whizzing along with three unknown 
companions towards the goal of my ambitions. The chauffeur was 
youthful and reckless, he had only just learnt to handle a motor, 
and wanted to show off her paces, which he did at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. It was a most exciting drive entirely; only a 
special providence kept the car right side up, and ourselves inside it. 
All went well, however, until we had passed Rugby, when the 
machine broke down hopelessly, and as I was not far from Hillmor- 
ton I walked on, interviewed Mr. Darby, and was shown some of the 
horses—beautiful types of well-bred, compact weight-carriers, up to 
14 stone and over, standing on an average 16.1h., although one 
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did not realise their height, they were such grand make and shape: 
a well-made polo pony turned into a 16h. hunter best describes the 
type of the majority. They were a pleasure to look at, and, as I have 
since discovered, a pleasure to ride, which is not always the case 
with good-looking animals; but Mr. Darby will never buy a hunter 
unless it has perfect mouth and manners, and these qualities added 
to the type of horse that fills his stables have justly given him the 
reputation of turning out the best hunters in the Shires. 

Four months later saw me ensconced in my rooms at Rugby, 
feeling, I must own, a trifle lonely and “ Ireland sick,” though my 
spirits were somewhat revived by the landlady giving me peat to 
burn, for the smell was joy to my nose. In the interval of three days 


HOUNDS SWIMMING A RIVER 


before my first hunt I made my sitting-room presentable; and having 
cleared out dozens of horrible ornaments, I found stowed away in an 
old cupboard some beautiful china—old blue, Sevres, and Wedgwood; 
also a Chippendale table, and some old silver; so that my time was 
pleasantly occupied in cleaning them up. 

My first hunt was with the Atherstone at Newbold Revel. I had 
meekly requested to be put “‘ up”’ on something that would teach me 
the timber trade, and was mounted on a big brown mare up to any 
weight. As I ride g st. 61b. with the saddle, etc., thrown in, I am not 
quite sure she realised there was anyone in the saddle. 

The first objects that struck my attention going to the meet 
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were numerous little red boards, which I learnt spelt “‘ wire.” At the 
meet the big crowd rather alarmed me; but thank heaven they do 
not ride like an Irish field, or there would be none of them left alive 
to tell the tale. 

The small regiment of grooms carrying their respective owners’ 
lunches, some of them top-hat, cockaded infants, looked really too 
ridiculous in the hunting field. Of course in Ireland we do not have 
second and third horsemen chivvying us round the country; we are 
more like Mr. Snaffle. ‘‘‘How many sound ‘osses have you?’ 
‘None, sir,’ replied Snaffle, confidently. ‘How many three-legged 
‘uns have you that can go, then?’ ‘Oh, agood many; that’s to say 
two and three legged ’uns, at least.’ ‘Ah, well,’ said Watchorn, 


A GOOD TYPE—BOUGHT FOR £400 


‘that'll do—two legs are too many for some ot the rips they'll 
have to carry.’”” One also missed the friendly chaff and banter, horse 
coping, and cheery greeting; even when men in the Shires shoot 
over their horses’ heads they do it in a polite ceremonious fashion, 
without “language”? apparently. How John Watson would make 
them sit up! 

It is sometimes long odds against getting a good start, especially 
if the only way out of the field happens to be a narrow gateway. 
I was of course very keen to see the country and fences, having had 
extremely vague replies to my questions on the subject. One 
‘M.F.H. told me that ‘any fool could ride in the Shires.” Cer- 
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tainly ignorance is bliss on a good horse, and one often sees people 
who know nothing about the game going well more by luck than 
anything else ; but as a rule a few falls soon’sober their enthusiasm. 
I imagine, however, that the Master referred to the lines of gates, 
although gate-opening seems to be an art in itself; personally I 
cordially detest gates unless some kind person is holding them open, 
and one happens to be the first through, in which case you can 
think ‘‘ Now we’ll all start fair, you tinkers!’’ knowing that it will 
take at least five minutes for the crowd behind to extricate them- 
selves from a bumping mass. 

On the occasion of my first hunt we were all jammed into a 
narrow road, hounds opened in covert at once, and a feeble “‘ toot ”’ 


LANDING OVER A BULL¥FINCH 


announced the ‘“‘ gone away ”’ (very different from the blood-curdling 
screams of the Tipps). A regular stampede followed, sounding like the 
thunder of an avalanche, and one got carried along, feeling as help- 
less as the pigs possessed of the devil, and by the time one got clear 
of the crowd heunds were racing three fields ahead with a scent 
they could eat. 

Small thorn hedges, a few with a ditch, were the order of the 
day, and I made my first acquaintance with ridge and furrow, which 
is like plunging over a choppy sea; one also had to steer through 
innumerable ant-heaps and mole-hills; and although the country 
rode wonderfully light, it is harder work riding than it is in Ireland, 
chiefly, I suppose, because the fields are bigger and the fences are 
jumped bigger. One is galloping all the time; it is not a case of 
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pulling back toa trot or walk to ‘‘ negotiate’’ them, and of course 
the hounds with a good scent are much faster. With one short 
check crossing the railway they ran to ground a seven-mile point 
in 45 min. 

A good authority told me that only to per cent. of the crowd 
really ride to hounds; and, as some wise person remarked, there is 
always plenty of room in front. If one can escape the numerous 
railways and canals it is a glorious country to ride over on a good 
horse; a bad one I should think would be useless, as the fences 
take some jumping. Not a few of the thorn hedges are very blind 
and straggly, and one requires a clean, bold fencer who will not 
only jump big but jump on; clean timber in the shape of rails, and 
what I believe are called binders, seem to be the typical fences. In 


YOUNG HORSE JUMPING TOO BIG FOR THE FENCE 


a fast hunt with the Pytchley from Shawell Wood we had a most 
pernicious line of timber, and people were falling with crashes at 
every fence. One uninviting obstacle consisted of a wide ditch, a 
bank riddled with rabbit holes, with a binder hedge on the top, and 
I was delighted to see the horse in front sit down on the hedge, 
which took the starch out of it nicely. Two gallant “ craners,” if 
I may use the expression, galloping at the fence both swerved into 
the ditch on top of each other. 

One sees many amusing incidents, and it is extraordinary how 
some people will follow anyone who is galloping, with no idea of 
where the hounds are. The other day I had just changed on to a 
fresh horse; hounds were away on a screaming scent soon afterwards. 
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All went well at first until I let my steed out over a big field, when I 
discovered there was a difference of opinion between us. The only 
jumpable place was blocked by four or five people waiting their turn 
to get over, and not wishing to be had up for their premature decease, 
I was obliged to pull off and charge downhill, with my back to 
hounds. Three or four men, evidently not hearing the language I 
was talking to my horse, turned and followed! Having finally 
pulled up on the top of a hill, I was rewarded with a bird’s-eye view 
of the hunt. The hounds were hunting beautifully by themselves, 
and the proverbial sheet might really have covered them. The sur- 
rounding fields in all directions were dotted with scarlet and black 
coated sportsmen, and they must have spread out over several miles 
of country. 


A BOLD JUMPER; THIS WAS A BLIND FENCE AT LEAST O6FT. HIGH 


The Hillmorton Brook also affords plenty of amusement. 
It is not wider than a Meath drain, but the sides are rather 
soft, and some time after the hounds and most of the field had 
crossed it a head and shoulders were visible above the bank. A 
horse had gone in, refused to jump out the right side and continue, 
and the effect was very quaint. At the same brook, which we 
crossed the other day with the North Warwick, a man had an 
extraordinary escape from a nasty accident. His horse jumped on 
to a pole that was sticking up in the ground on the landing side; 
the pole was five feet long, and it went between the animal’s fore 
legs, through the martingale, and out through the girths. The 
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rider got a fearful shock, because he thought the rest of the pole 
had staked the horse through; fortunately both came off scatheless. 

Rugby is a good hunting centre, four packs generally being 
within easy distance. The winter so far has been wonderfully mild ; 
scent good on the whole, with very few bad days. I can only wish 


I saw thee change, yet still relied, 
Still clung with hope the fonder.—J. Moore. 


HORSE HAS JUST COME OVER A BANK 


the same good luck to other impecunious sportsmen, and give them 
Lindsay Gordon’s toast 

Here’s a health to every sportsman, be he stableman or lord ; 

If his heart be true I care not what his pocket may afford ; 

And may he ever pleasantly each gallant sport pursue, 

If he takes his liquor fairly, and his fences fairly too. 
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MOTORING IN FRANCE 


BY H. B. MONEY-COUTTS 


HAVRE quay at seven o'clock on a fine summer morning. 
There is always something infinitely refreshing in arriving 
anywhere when the day is still young. There are few things more 


delightful, for instance, than, after a hot and dusty night in the 
train, to step out upon the apology for a platform of some little 
station up in the mountains, to breathe cool, sweet air once more, 
and take a delicious drink of aromatic café au lait; and how 
pleasant is the consciousness that all cares and worries are left in 
England, and that all one’s business is to enjoy the sunshine, and 
revel in the charm of novel sights and sounds! 

We landed at once, leaving ‘‘Clementina” in charge of the 
faithful Frederick, as the tide would not allow of her being put 
ashore for another four hours. Frederick is a youth of the most 
supreme imperturbability and cheerfulness. We never can make out 
whether his attitude to Clementina is that of a lover for his mistress, 
or of a worshipper for his goddess; but, anyhow, the two are 
inseparable, and the result of his unremitting attentions is undeniably 
excellent. 

At eleven o’clock we strolled down to the quay, and found the 
process of disembarkation in full swing. It was very carefully done, 
and there was none of that ostentatious hanging around for tips 
that has become such a nuisance at certain English ports. 

Our permis de conduire and permis de circulation held good from 
last year, so there were no ceremonies to perform, and within 
twenty minutes of landing we were bowling through the paved 
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streets of Havre. What a difference there is between motoring in 
England and in France! In France even a tramp steps briskly to 
one side at the sound of the horn, the farm cart is almost always 
on its proper side, or, if not, makes all haste to get there; the very 
chickens stay not upon the order of their going, but go quickly, 
perhaps because all the laggards have long since been run over. 
One is free from the haunting fear of police traps, which gather into 
their net the reckless and the cautious alike; the signboards are 
frequent and legible; the danger marks are placed where they are 
wanted, and nowhere else. 

The road to Rouen is very charming, especially where it runs 
along the winding Seine. Our day’s run was without incident, save 
for a puncture, the work of a wicked black nail. As we pulled up 
on a flat tyre, a big car coming in the opposite direction did the 
same thing—punctured too. There was a great race as to who 
should get off again first, and they won by a few seconds; our 
tyres were a new set, and the rims uncommonly stiff. 

The next day was Sunday, and we spent it in wandering about 
lovely Rouen. What a wealth of wonderful buildings one finds 
there! Saint-Maclou or Saint-Ouen alone would make the place 
famous, and the cathedral is a sheer superfluity of beauty. 

Next morning we bade an affectionate farewell to the pleasant 
city, and pulled out of it up the long hill before you come to 
Pont de l’Arche. On through Louviers and Evreux, and then over 
that most marvellous straight road between Evreux and Nonancourt. 
Mile after mile it runs as though drawn with a ruler; the car 
seemed to go to sleep upon the satin surface, and snored like a 
gigantic humming top; the rich corn land on either side rushed by 
and vanished into a golden distance, no villages occurring to break 
the spell. 

Where do they all dwell, the tillers of these wonderful plains ? 
At rare intervals one sees a tiny village that appears lost in this 
fruitful wilderness, but great distances must be covered by the 
labourers in their journeyings to and from their work. One seemed 
to be in a magic land where a kindly power has caused the seed to 
sow itself, and the harvest to fall down in swathes uncut by the 
hand of man. 

At Dreux, the Hétel du Paradis proved worthy of the fork after 
its name in the Annuaire de Route, and provided a capital lunch. 
The midday meal at a small French inn is a very different affair 
from lunch at an English hostel. In England one solemnly eats 
cold beef and cheese amidst an arctic silence, and frequently there 
are no other guests. In France the meal is always hot, often 
elaborate,"usually good, and the room is invariably full. Monsieur 
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le Curé is generally there, and there is sure to be at least one 
prodigiously stout Frenchwoman who makes one wonder if the 
innkeeper subsidises her as an advertisement of his fare. Most of 
the local celebrities come in for their déjeuner, and all is ‘‘ smiles, 
good humour, and jollity.””.. The French are a bonhomous nation. 

After lunch there was a little trouble owing to one of the pins 
which hold the springs in position on the top of the coil breaking, 
but a brass nail was trimmed down into a perfectly efficient 
substitute. 

We ran slowly through Chartres, thinking it looked too inter- 


LANDING AT HAVRE 


esting a place to pass by, but we had no time to make a stop there, 
and ran on into Orleans over the worst bit of road we encountered 
at all, though the wayside heaps of stones gave a promise of future 
improvement. 

At Orleans we talked about Joan of Arc, and went to the big 
Place to see her statue, and the cleverly carved low reliefs of 
different episodes in her career. Little of old Orleans is left, and 
the cathedral is not very interesting. A fine morning brought us 
next day to the tiny inn at Bonny-sur-Loire by lunch time, a strange 
little place where they fed us on sardines and goat’s meat, in a 
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beautifully clean kitchen with a tiled floor and oak furniture. In the 
afternoon our way lay through Cosne and La Charité to Pougues- 
les-eaux, just beyond which the spires of Nevers appear in the blue 
distance. Our hotel at Nevers was distinguished neither by a 
“fork’’ nor a ‘‘ bed” in the Annuaire (I should explain that a fork 
means good cooking and a bed good rooms), but in spite of that 
both proved excellent. 

Nevers is a quaint old town with high houses and narrow 
streets, the usual proportion of old churches, and a very beautiful 
cathedral with a double apse. 

The radiator had sprung a leak during the day at the union of 
the pipe which carries the hot water to the carburettor jacket, and it 
was necessary to find a mechanician and a soldering iron. I was 
afraid at the time that he had not made a very good job of it, and 
sure enough next morning the leak became worse than ever about 
ten miles out from Moulins. Also a valve spring broke and had to 
be replaced, and we were all in a discontented frame of mind when 
we reached the town. A good lunch made matters assume a better 
aspect, and we found a first-rate repairing shop where a really good 
joint was made. It was a matter for brazing, though, and took 
time. The workmen about the place softly crooned quaint songs 
over their work, one of them singing second very harmoniously, 
while a whirring dynamo outlined the bass. The delay did not seem 
very long; it is difficult to feel bored where men are singing and 
machinery is working, but the afternoon was already old as we 
hauled out of Moulins on the Lyon road. At La Palisse we began 
to get into the hills, and the kilométres no longer vanished into the 
Never Never with the same rapidity as heretofore. In this cramped 
country of ours a run of 150 miles is quite a long day’s journey, but 
in the north of France it is an easy one. If a car will average 
twenty miles an hour in England on an ordinary high road, say the 
London and Portsmouth road, you may be certain she will average 
thirty with ease in the north and west of France. 

We stopped for a few minutes at Roanne for petrol and a cup 
of coffee, and decided to push on for Lyon, though it was beginning 
to get dark. Roanne appeared to be a most unattractive spot, just 
an ugly manufacturing town. The road by St. Symphorien and 
L’Arbresle is a very hilly one indeed, with as many twists and turns 
as a Gordon Bennett course, but it soon became too dark to see all 
its beauty, whereat we cursed our Nevers mechanic. Finally we 
arrived in Lyon at about nine o’clock. Next morning it poured 
with rain, so we stayed where we were, but as it cleared up in the 
afternoon we routed out Clementina from her garage to take us 
about the town. After duly admiring the cathedral we dived into 
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some back streets in the direction of the junction of the Rhone and 
Saone, and promptly caught a puncture—another nail. 

Now I dislike running on the rim if it can possibly be avoided, 
so Frederick proceeded to put in a new tube, although the street we 
were in was not a savoury one. There had been no one about when 
we stopped, but a most evil-looking crowd gathered in a minute or 
two to watch the operation. Just as the tube emerged from the 
cover a nice-looking young piou-piou—one of the few respectable 
members of the crowd, edged up to me and whispered a warning, 
with a significant look at the ring of unwashed faces round us. I 
possessed myself of an enormous file, as thick as a belaying-pin— 
a fancy tool which I always carry—and stood on guard while 


ANNECY 


Frederick put in another tube. Nothing happened, but I am not 
at all sure they would not have rushed us if I had been engaged in 
helping with the tyre. 

We went on to the junction of the rivers; surely there is no 
more beautiful city in France than Lyon, with its rivers, its bridges, 
and its towering heights. 

On next day to Annecy; first of all a straight flat road to 
Bourgoin, with the mountains gradually coming nearer to you ; then 
by La Tour de Pin, where we lunched. Two big cars arrived while 
we were waiting for our omelette, one of them from Switzerland, 
where we gathered that the language of the peasants at the sight of 
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a passing car was “ frequent and painful and free,” but that the 
cases of actual molestation have been much exaggerated. 

In the afternoon we were in the hills once more, and having 
plenty of time did a little fern-hunting in the rocky banks of the 
road close to Les Echelles. It is sad to have to add that the 
ferns never reached England. If some horticulturally-minded post- 
man has planted them in his back garden, I hope they will turn 
into the rankest weeds. Just beyond the little town the road 
burrows through the mountain in a tunnel 200 yards long—an 
unpleasant place, dark and slippery and wet. Then through Cham- 
béry to Aix-les-Bains, all along the lovely Lac du Bourget. In this 
part of the world we met many other cars, including the most out- 
rageous party of road-hogs, who came along through the suburbs 
of Chambéry in what looked like a 70-horse Mercédés at a very 
great pace, with two horns going, and everyone in the car shouting 
at the top of his voice. But during the whole of our journeyings 
this was the only flagrant case of dangerous driving we saw. 

Going down the steep hill into Annecy one of the expanding 
brake-bands broke with a crack. The other one held however, and 
with that and the foot-brake she was under perfectly good control, 
though of course it was inadvisable to use the side brake for fear 
of damaging the wheel and tyre which had to take all the strain of 
the remaining band. The broken ends were riveted together when 
we got to Geneva—quite a satisfactory job that lasted perfectly well 
until we returned to England. 

We stayed the night at Annecy, and came to the conclusion 
that the inhabitants had determined in some past epoch of history 
to combine in their town what was most picturesque of all the 
picturesque towns in Europe. So they made a castle on a high 
rock, like Edinburgh, and brought waterways to their front doors, 
like the Venetians, and built their houses upon great arches, with 
the path under them, like Chester, and chose to have a very lovely 
lake near by, like Geneva, and mountains all round about, like 
Innsbriick. The only thing which seemed purely Annecian was the 
smell of the “‘ Rows ”’ (to borrow a word from Chester). We agreed 
that we had never smelt anything quite so amazing, even in the 
water slums of Venice. 

Next day we started for Switzerland, and were caught in a 
deluge of rain up in the hills. It was so heavy that we were 
obliged to pull up and sit under our Cape-cart hood till the weather 
cleared a little. The question of how to protect a car against the 
weather is a very difficult one. In really wet times nothing of 
course is so nice as a regular brougham body, with a projecting top 
and a glass window covering the front seats. But the weight of 
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such a body is very considerable, and. undoubtedly slows a car of 
medium horse-power by a good many miles an hour, not to mention 
the increased wear on the tyres. A Cape hood is of little use when 
the car is moving, unless it has a celluloid flap to let down in front, 
and such a window never lasts for long, as the stuff will not stand 
much hard usage. One undoubtedly sees far more cars with landau 
or landaulette bodies now than one did a couple of years ago; 
it appears that ladies are beginning to strike against being buffeted 
in an open car by rain and wind. But for all that I am inclined 
to think that the best plan is to have just an ordinary open car, 
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whether tonneau or side entrance, and to cover oneself in cunningly- 
made sack mackintoshes, unless one is prepared for heavy petrol 
and tyre bills. An ordinary Cape hood, however, is very useful in 
case of a heavy deluge which obviously will not last long, and it is 
cosy to sit comfortably in the dry, with the engine just ticking away 
to itself, until the rain is over. 

We had quite a difficulty with the old fogey who presides over 
the French douane at La Caille ; he did not appear to have seen an 
Automobile Club customs guarantee before, and could not grasp 
that we wanted his signature in order to prove that we had left 
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France, and so were entitled to a return of the money deposited 
with the club. He looked at the paper right way up, wrong way 
up, and finally smelt it! He was a perfectly civil old person, but 
should have been pensioned off years ago. However, we finally 
persuaded him to sign, and trundled on over the lofty suspension 
bridge that spans the gorge of the Grandes Usses, into the neutral 
zone between France and Switzerland. 

The officials were very civil at the Swiss frontier, opening 
nothing, and half an hour later we were in Geneva. Here we 
stayed a few days, making various expeditions round about. The 
Swiss roads are not up to much, but what does that matter in a 
land where in spite of Cookites and Lunnites almost every prospect 
still pleases? Man is becoming very vile, though, if the stories one 
hears of railways up Mont Blanc and searchlights on the top are 
true. 

We started on our homeward journey ina gentle drizzle, run- 
ning along by the lake as far as Nyon; thence sharp round to the 
left and up into the hills. If anyone wishes to test a car for its hill- 
climbing capacities let him take it over the road between Nyon and 
La Cure. The gradient is steep enough to bring a 2oh.p. car to its 
second speed, and there is no break in the ascent for miles and miles, 
while the corners for the most part form acute angles. We had 
been advised to follow the alternative but longer road through Gex, 
but hill-climbing is a strong point of Clementina’s, and she never 
overheats. My trust in her was not disappointed, and we arrived at 
the douane at La Cure a little in front of a much more powerful car 
which had left Geneva before us by the more usual road. 

The Swiss official in charge signed my leaving souche for me 
without demur, but we expected a little bother at the French fron- 
tier, as we had omitted to arm ourselves with any documents of re- 
entry. However ‘‘Souche III.” signed by our old friend at La 
Caille proved that we had not recovered our deposited money as 
yet, and after a little conversation we were allowed to proceed. For 
the advice of those about to travel I may here remark that French 
roadside customs houses are always shut up between 12 and 2, while 
the douanier has his déjeuner, and nothing is more annoying than to 
have to wait for hours in a grubby little village while Monsieur le 
douanier is taking his nap. 

The road now ran downhill for some miles into Morez. We 
were stopped by a man just outside the town, whom I took to be an 
octroi official; he asked to see my ‘‘passavant”’; I did not quite 
catch what he said, and thinking it was the usual question at the 
octroi—‘ Vous avez quelque chose a déclarer ?”’ and that he was 
running through the list of dutiable articles, I made answer, “ Non, 
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nous n’avons pas de savon,” thinking what a dirty town Morez must 
be to discourage the importation of soap, and resolving that our 
modest cakes of that article should not be taxed if I could help it. 
My answer appeared to infuriate the poor man, and he forthwith 
haled me before his superior officer, a kindly person who after a few 
minutes’ talk told his subordinate to go away and not make any more 
bétises. It appeared that this was another douane, and not an 
octroi. 

Two roads meet just at this point, one from La Cure and one 
from Saint-Claude; and if you come by the latter road this is the 
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first douane you find. The man on watch had orders not to stop 
cars coming from La Cure—I suppose he had been asleep. My 
friend was highly entertained at the ‘‘ pas savon”’ mistake, and 
explained that a “‘ passavant ’’ was a document which could be used 
instead of the club papers for franking you through the customs and 
generally making your path easy. 

It was pouring with rain by the time we reached St. Laurent, 
and we were caught in a very heavy thunderstorm, on some bare 
open land near Champagnole. So violent was the lightning that it 
seemed discreet to leave the car for a few minutes and take refuge 
under a friendly bank. Clementina was the most prominent object 
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in the landscape, and we preferred her room to her company till the 
worst was over. I have never heard of a car being struck, and am 
told that the rubber tyres are a sufficient protection, which I beg 
leave to doubt, inasmuch as wet rubber cannot form a perfect 
insulation. 

This road must be very beautiful on a fine day ; at one place in 
particular, I think between Poligny and Déle, you look out from a 
window in the hills upon all the plains of France. We reached 
Dijon before dark, glad to be in out of the wet, but sorry that our 
hill-climbing was over. 

Clementina was in a terrible mess that night when we got in. 
Wind, rain, and mud defeat almost any mudguards. However, 
Frederick brought her out like a new pin in the morning, and we 
started for Troyes looking very spick and span, in marked contrast 
to certain other cars which had arrived from Paris the night before, 
and which had obviously not been touched by their mechanicians. 
I fear some proud professionals think it is beneath their dignity to 
wash their car. Yet a dirty car invariably means trouble eventually. 

That day we had a wayside lunch and watched the eclipse; all 
the peasants and villagers seemed to be keeping holiday in honour 
thereof, and to be taking an immense amount of interest in the 
phenomenon. 

At Bar-sur-Seine we overtook a long column of blue-coated 
infantry, and Troyes was full of troops concentrating for the 
manceuvres. A general of division and his staff were putting up at 
our hotel, and made an extremely gay party at dinner. We did 
not think that the general obtained the same amount of outward 
deference as would his English opposite number, and next morning 
his staff seemed to leave him unattended and alone. Autre pays, 
autres maurs—a little starch more or less is not of much impor- 
tance. From our window we watched the regiments swinging 
along the narrow quaint old street. No one, I suppose, looks upon 
conscription as aught but a necessary evil; yet the manhood of a 
nation in arms is a soul-stirring sight. Soldierly-looking men they 
were, of good physique and bearing. 

_ We ran to Coulommiers that morning, leaving the Paris road 
at Provins. The cross-country roads are only tolerable as a rule, 
and are certainly no better than our own as far as surface goes. 
Our way in the afternoon lay through beautiful forests, and we 
found in Pierrefonds the enchanted castle of our dreams. Its walls 
and towers and pinnacles must surely have inspired Mr. Albert 
Goodwin in some of his finest imaginings. One would be almost 
frightened to take a child into Compiégne Forest. Its lofty trees, 
its gloom, its weird tidiness—there is no undergrowth—its immen- 
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sity, produce a strange feeling of uneasiness and unreality. Weir- 
wolves and hob-goblins no longer appear impossibilities, and in fancy 
one can see apes and bears, with horrid pink eyes and ugly snouts, 
glowering at one from behind the dark tree-trunks! I think 
Mr. Lewis Carroll must have made the acquaintance of the 
Jabberwock in Compiégne Forest. 

We found a most comfortable inn at Compiégne, and made a 
short run of it next morning into Amiens. Thence, next day, in a 
tempest of wind and rain, through Abbeville and Montreuil to 
Boulogne, where we took ship for England. 


GENEVA ON SUNDAY MORNING 


Clementina was on her very best behaviour coming home. We 
came right through from Geneva without a single involuntary stop, 
without even a puncture. 

It is always surprising to me to find so many people in this 
country who own cars, who love motoring, and who have plenty of 
time of their own, but who have never taken their car abroad. 
Many of them go to Scotland in their cars in August, and speak of the 
performance with bated breath for the next twelve months; and 
indeed it is quite arguable that a hundred miles in England contain 
more danger than five hundred in France. To begin with, one is 
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always liable to be held up by those licensed footpads the police ; 
our ancestors must have felt much the same with regard to highway- 
men as the modern traveller by road feels about the guardians—save 
the mark—of the law. Doubtless they hoped, as we hope, with 
ordinary luck to avoid molestation, and uttered much the same 
complaints when caught. But they had the advantage in that in 
their case it was all over very soon, and they were not liable to be 
placed in a felon’s dock for the edification of a bigoted bench 
of thick-headed local nobodies; moreover highwaymen were 
occasionally caught and hanged. But it matters little after all. 
The great roads across the Channel beckon to one. Smooth, 
straight, enduring, they run through a kindly land where strangers 
are sure of a welcome, where your car rejoices in her new freedom, 
where inns are good and towns are beautiful. It may be that 
England is too small, too overcrowded, that the police-trap is neces- 
sary, and the anti-motor magisterial bench the embodiment of all 
wisdom. The remedy is obvious and simple—how simple and easy 
people who have not tried it do not realise: take your car and go 
to France for a month. 
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THE NEW LAIRD’S BAPTISM 


BY CHARLES EDWARDES 


‘‘ Now, mind you, Ferguson, I don’t speak twice about a thing. It’s 
not my way. I shouldn’t have three country houses, a Piccadilly 
mansion, and, well, let’s call it two millions of money—I shouldn’t, 
I say, be the man I am if I’d wasted my time like that. Pass my 
instructions on to the other fellows—your brother keepers, that is. 
I’ll have no tourists or other folks in the neighbourhood fishing a 
blamed one of my rivers. No, nor the small streams either—burns, 
you call em, eh? Do you grasp it?” 

Mr. Ferguson, the head keeper, was a gaunt, brown, six-foot 
man, with a grey outstanding frill to his chin. An hour ago he 
might have told you that there wasn’t much in natural history to 
surprise him; at least, as regards the one-legged, two-legged, four- 
legged, and cold-blooded no-legged creatures more or less freely to 
be discovered in his glen and glens like his in the North. But that 
was before he had been summoned to the presence of Mr. Curdling, 
the new owner of Glen Sloch Lodge, with all its many appurtenant 
miles, square and linear, of sporting rights. 

He had been brought up with The Maginton and worshipped 
the Maginton tartan. When The Maginton came to grief and 
Mr. Ferguson heard of it, he made a special journey to London to 
talk it over with his beloved laird. And it says much for Ferguson 
that, by his earnest pleading, he persuaded this madcap last of a 
magnificent old Highland line of chiefs to think it possible he 
could let everything go to his creditors without a regret, save only 
Glen Sloch. 

“Come and live in yer own land for the rest of yer time, 
sir,” Ferguson entreated his late and, up to then, his only laird. 
‘‘ Awa’ from the blastin’ temptations of toons, ye’ll do fine, sir. 
There’s the stags on the hills and the fesh in the streams, and I'll 
tak’ my oath o’ one thing—there’s no man of the glen that wudna 
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rather have his wages halved so he wass still under a Maginton. 
Come here, laird, to the glen where ye wass born, and let troubles 
just richt themselves by the blessin’ o’ God, whatever.” 

But The Maginton couldn’t doit. His creditors would have 
been much amused by Ferguson’s innocence. Mr. Curdling was 
much amused when The Maginton, in recommending his head 
keeper to the new lord of the glen, recounted this touching proof 
of his fidelity. Mr. Curdling wouldn’t, he said, have thought there 
were such servants living in the twentieth century—he’d be hanged 
if he would. He did a remarkable thing, however, in writing to 
Ferguson and raising his wages fifty per cent. on the understanding 
that Ferguson was to be as good a servant to him as he had, 
presumably, been to The Maginton in the past. 

‘Are you listening to what I say, Ferguson?” demanded 
Mr. Curdling, impatiently. He had no sort of sympathy with 
employees of his who gazed grey-eyed into space while he laid 
down the law to them. 

“Ay,” said Ferguson, “I comprehend.” He contemplated 
Mr. Curdling now as if he were a hopeless retriever. ‘‘ But, sir, 
yell no be wishin’ to close the Gisach Burn from Loch Beallach. 
There’s a bit story about it, and The Maginton did always say, and 
his fathers before him, that the Gisach wass the Almighty’s own 
burn. It wass because of a great drought, sir, so it is related ina 
book that I have read, and only the Gisach didna run dry. It 
saved the cattle of the glen, sir. Master Colin—I’m meanin’ my 
late master, sir—he said he would be condemned eternally after 
death (ye’ll ken my meanin’) if he’d ever stop a’body fishin’ the 
Gisach ; and it wass his father before him that blew up the rocks 
with powder to let the salmons get into it for all the world to fesh 
them. I wudna close the Gisach if I wass yerself, Mr. Curdling.” 

‘The Gisach! Which the devil is the Gisach?” exclaimed 
Mr. Curdling, testily. ‘‘ There are dozens of ’em on the estate, 
and I don’t know this from t’other. But never mind which it is. 
I don’t speak twice about a thing, as I just said. The Magintons 
were no doubt a very respectable family, clan, or what you please to 
call it; but they’re wiped out now, boot and cap. And with them 
goes all such superstitious rot as that about one stream running on 
for ever while all the rest dry up. I should think, for my part, 
Ferguson” (and Mr. Curdling playfully grasped the lowest but one 
button of Ferguson’s waistcoat—it was level with his own chin), 
“that this is the wettest patch on earth. The Flood may have 
started here, but as for a drought—stuff! No free fishing at all, 
remember. A warning first, and then just pitch the beggars into 
the water. Refer °em to me afterwards if it vexes them. I paid 
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one hundred and ninety-five thousand pounds for this glen, and I’m 
doing what I please with it. And now I want to talk about the 
stags and bucks and things. I’ve never shot anything bigger than 
a hare in the South. You'll have to teach me a lot, you’ll find.” 

Ferguson drew a long, deep breath, and seemed to shiver. Yet 
it wasn’t cold ; and he was in the lodge smoking-room, with a large 
wood fire in the grate. 

“ Why the devil don’t you speak, man ?”’ demanded Mr. Curd- 
ling. ‘You're not deaf, are you? I tell you I’ve got to be coached 
about stalking and all that. Maginton says you’re a jewel. Show 
a little sparkle of some kind, if it’s only to prove your late master 
isn’t a liar. I suppose you got very fond of him, eh?” 

Mr. Curdling put that question coaxingly. 

“Fond, sir! Ay—just that,” said Ferguson, after a pause. 
He again contemplated Mr. Curdling during the pause. ‘‘ And— 
I'll ask ye to put another man in my place. I’ve done with the 
glen after all.” 

What’s that ?” 

**My resignation, sir. No, I canna do it, Mr. Curdling. I 
willna stop. I—I’ve a daughter in Glasgow that I'll be gangin’ 
awa’ to. I’m no that young myself, and maybe it’s time I changed 
my manner of life like Master Colin. The ways of the Lord are 
past kennin’, and what maun be maun be.” 

And then Mr. Curdling stepped down from his stilts. They 
were so habitually an accessory to him that it was not easy, but he 
did it. He had an instinctive appreciation of Ferguson as a local 
man, and he needed a man to initiate him into the tricks of the 
trade (so he termed it) as lord of a deer forest. He shouldn’t think 
of it. Of course he would respect all Ferguson’s little fads and pre- 
possessions. If Ferguson feared about the tips and so on, which no 
doubt had come upon him as thick as Glen Sloch midges in the old 
time, that should be made all right. Even an extra hundred pounds 
on to the head keeper’s income for a year couldn’t hurt Mr. Curd- 
ling; and Ferguson should have that. There wouldn’t be any 
shooting parties that season; Mr. Curdling didn’t want to seem 
quite a fool to his own guests. But next year, when he had got his 
hand in, and could not only tell a stag from a hind, but maybe pot 
one first shot—then things should hum profitably for Ferguson in 
Glen Sloch. 

“Come, my man, let’s take it as settled that that nonsense 
about your quitting is—shelved. At any rate for this season. I ask 
it as a personal favour, Ferguson.” 

Ferguson gave way then. He could do no less, it seemed to 
him.” 
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“It’s no the money, sir, ye ken,” he said. 

‘‘ Of course not,” said Mr. Curdling, with a worldly smile which 
was not lost upon Ferguson. 

‘It’s no the money, sir,” repeated the head keeper, “‘ but it 
would wring my heart that a laird of Glen Sloch should have to be 
taught the very rudiments of the craft by a’body but myself. It 
wudna be decent for ye to be on the hills with a’body but myself, 
sir, for awhile. I can see that. If I’m no respectful, I’ll ask ye 
to excuse me. And I'll be leaving ye the noo, sir.” 

Mr. Curdling swallowed this with difficulty, but he swallowed it. 
Yes, and he let Ferguson go from his presence without a reproof. 
He felt some fear of the great gaunt fellow, who looked as if he had 
been weathered by prehistoric storms and sunshine, and stood so 
unflatteringly erect and calm before him and his two millions of 
money. He didn’t inform Ferguson that there were other matters 
to discuss. They might wait. 

* But, hold hard a moment,” he said, when Ferguson was at 
the door, already bonneted—an insulting liberty that, whether due 
to thoughtlessness or habit! ‘‘ About your holy burn! I don’t 
change my mind when I’ve said a thing. It’s closed to the public ; 
and my orders are—drown all poachers. Well, say half-drown ‘em, 
and take their names afterwards. Good morning.” 

He gave Ferguson his back, and felt better. 

And with a muttered ‘‘ Lord save us!’’ Ferguson went from the 
lodge which had in its day seen so much Maginton grandeur of 
manliness—so the honest keeper rated it—mounted his pony, and 
paced solemnly away. 

It was a bitter task, but he did his duty to the letter that 
morning. He rode slowly up the glen and gave all his subs their 
instructions. They returned him nods for nods, and grim or less 
grim smiles for his smiles, which were all of the far-away reflective 
kind. They asked him what like the new laird was, being naturally 
anxious, especially after such intelligence. But Ferguson preferred 
to say little enough on that topic. They would soon be seeing him 
for themselves. He wasna a Maginton. That was the most 
Ferguson would say about Mr. Curdling. 

Last of all, when he was again nearing his own quarters in the 
lodge’s precincts, he turned his sheitie’s head up the glen of the 
Gisach Burn. This attractive stream came down from a lonely 
loch in the mountains, with red sand to its shores which the deer 
foot-marked abundantly. It had pretty falls for a mile, and then 
ran merrily into alternating dark pools and laughing lengths between 
purpled banks until it lost itself in the greater Sloch River. Midway 
in its course, some four miles from the lodge, was the house of 
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Peter Macdonald, another keeper. Peter was a comparatively new 
importation. He was a rough and remote cousin of Ferguson’s 
from North Skye; a silent, determined piece of natural man after 
Ferguson’s own heart. His one defect didn’t matter greatly in 
Glen Gisach. The fact that he had very little English had hitherto 
not in the least detracted from his usefulness in a spot where there 
was no one who hadn’t the Gaelic. 

Ferguson had no more to say to Macdonald about the new laird 
than to the other men; but he was fiercely and ironically plain 
about his remote cousin’s particular responsibility. 

** Look you, man,” he said (but in Gaelic), ‘“‘there is to be no 
more free fishing in the Gisach. You are not even to behave your- 
self like a Christian if you do find anyone throwing a fly in the 
stream that has been open to all the world from the days of your 
own great-great-grandmother; and that’s the same as from the 
beginning of time itself. Say to him ‘Go away’ first, and you may 
tell him that an Englishman is now the master here. But perhaps 
he will not go away. His father may have taken salmon in the 
Gisach, ay and his father’s father, and he shall tell you he is only 
catching wee trouts no bigger than his thumb. It is all the same, 
Peter Macdonald. You are not to stand arguing with him. It is 
your duty now to be a different man to what you was when you 
did come to the glen last October. Take him by the neck and an 
arm, and throw him into the water. Drown him. Those are your 
orders, man. Yes, you may stare. I do not wonder. It is not the 
Scotland your father and I was born in.” 

“Drown!” stammered Peter Macdonald. ‘‘ You do not mean 
that, Mr. Ferguson?” 

‘‘ Those are your orders, I tell you,’ shouted Ferguson. But 
he amended them just in time. ‘‘ No,” he added, almost in 
a whisper. ‘‘ You must not drown the poor disappointed body 
quite; but toss him in and pull him out when you do see that he 
cannot swim, if there is much water in the stream. And you may 
ask him afterwards for his card and his opinion of Mr. Curdling, 
the new English laird, for making you do such a thing. Ask him 
that, Peter Macdonald, God bless you! ”’ 


And then Ferguson went home to his dinner, relieved. 
* * * * * 


But at seven o’clock that evening, when Ferguson was sitting 
in thought with his old wife and his granddaughter, Peter Macdonald 
came flying to the door with remarkable news. 

He had, he said, run all the way from his own cottage, and 
now stood gasping and looking like a wild thing. 

“‘T have drowned one of them already,” he declared presently, 
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“and I cannot get his breath back into him. Maybe you will lend 
me a little whisky. It is a wicked sinner I am this day if I am to 
have the death of a fellow creature on my mind.” 

Ferguson was distressed and shocked when he understood. 

** The Lord be guid to us!” he whispered, as he stepped to a 
cupboard. He took from it a small bottle and hurried outside. 

Macdonald accompanied him, but the old head keeper’s strides 
soon left him behind. The Glen Gisach man seemed dazed by his 
feat of manslaughter, as he continued to believe it. He was co- 
herent only as to the fact. He had espied a gentleman fishing one 
of the best pools on the stream, not half a mile from his cottage ; 
ay, and he was into a salmon. And he had gone to him and found 
him still at that salmon. He had not touched the gentleman at 
first—no, indeed; but he had made it plain to him that he was not 
now permitted to fish, no matter who he was. And then his temper 
had got the better of him. The gentleman swore at him—Mac- 
donald had heard English swearing before, and he recognised the 
music of the words; and, moreover, the gentleman did more, he 
kicked out at him. And Macdonald was not likely to put up with 
that, in the performance of his duty. Therefore, he had first 
snatched the rod from the gentleman, and then, though not before 
the gentleman had kicked him again and used awful language at 
him, he had taken him by the leg and an arm and thrown him 
into the pool with the hooked salmon. Having thrown him in, 
he had grassed the fish, which was very tired, and foul-hooked 
besides. And then he had turned his attention to the gentleman 
again. The gentleman had splashed a great deal, and screamed, 
and bobbed about; but he had not thought there was danger 
for his life in a pool only six feet deep at the most. But it was 
so, indeed; and when Macdonald had gone in to his middle 
and landed him also, he was quite still, with the face of a corpse. 
And that was all indeed, barring the pains Macdonald had ex- 
pended upon the poor gentleman, first to shake the water out of 
his stomach, and then (in his cottage) to warm the life back into 
him. And he had left him in his own bed, with hot bottles at 
his feet and all his blank2ts and wardrobe piled on the bed. 

Ferguson moderated his strides a little to let his Skye cousin 
tell this tale. 

“‘There never was such bloody doings in The Maginton’s 
time,” he said briefly in comment. ‘ What kind of a gentleman 
is he, Peter, my poor man? Did you ever see him before ?” 

But he was a stranger to Macdonald. Macdonald hadn’t 
watched him very closely. He was not much to look at whatever. 
A small body, with a proud, rude manner. And it wasall the same 
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what he was, he was sorry he had thrown the poor creature into 
the water. It was the first time he had done such a thing, and 
he would never do it again—no, not for ten new lairds. 

Then, in silence, Ferguson quickened his pace, distanced 
Macdonald, and reached the cottage in Glen Gisach fully a quarter 
of a mile ahead of his subordinate. 

Twilight was over the glen, and the cottage was only faintly 
illumined by the peat glow on the hearth. But there was glow 
enough and to spare to bring the confounding climax of that great 
day quite home to the head keeper in a moment. 

There, by the wall, on the broken-bottomed and worm-eaten 
sofa which served Macdonald for a bed, lay the new laird of Glen 
Sloch. 

Ferguson uttered a suitable exclamation of dismay: and im- 
mediately afterwards he cried something else, also befitting the 
occasion, for Mr. Curdling had moved and his eyes were upon Fer- 
guson, with a beseeching look in them. Yes, even in that dim 
room, the head keeper could see the terror in his master’s eyes, or 
he thought so. And then, thankful to the heart, he kneeled by the 
couch and began his ministrations. | 

Better still, they were promptly efficacious. Mr. Curdling 
absorbed the whisky with evident appetite. And while he did so 
Ferguson poured out regrets and explanations and upbraidings of 
the idiocy of Macdonald, as well as whisky. 

‘‘ But then, ye ken, sir,” he added to the upbraidings, “ the fool 
didna ken ye from a’body else, and wass only doing what with my 
ain tongue I did tell him to do.” 

To all which Mr. Curdling said nothing. He gulped down 
whisky, and coughed, and shut his eyes, and opened them again, and 
gasped and coughed anew. 

And then Macdonald crept in with the face of a haunted man. 
The joy that came to him with the sight of the reviving gentleman 
on his bed was checked a little by the torrent of abuse which his 
remote cousin flung at him. He stood limp in the doorway, with 
shaking hands, until bidden to light a lamp. 

The new laird then spoke. 

‘‘ Never mind,” he whispered. And, as Ferguson was a living 
and anxious man, the new laird seemed to laugh a short laugh after 
the words! ‘It’s all right, Ferguson. I see how it happened. He 
didn’t know me.” 

‘“He has nae English worth a damn, sir!” cried the still- 
appalled head keeper. ‘‘ Licht the lamp, I’m telling you, man. 
And, look ye, Mr. Curdling, I’m ashamed that he is related to me at 
all, though a very far cousin, and only on the mither’s side at that. 
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Yes, indeed. And he shall gang awa’ back to Skye, whaur they are 
savages in the place he comes frae. You will remember that, Mac- 
donald, in the morning. You will go out of the glen and be off with 
you before sunrise, and never show your face in Glen Sloch again. 
And another thing: One word to any living and intelligent body 
about what you have done this day in Glen Sloch, and I shall have 
the law at you for assaulting a stranger. Yes, you may well hold 
your tongue. And be off with you now to your byre. You are no 
better than your own cow; not so good, indeed. I’ve tellt him, sir,” 
he explained, gently, ‘‘that he is to leave the morn. He wass never 
o’ muckle use at ony time, and he'll no daur tell on ’t. Naebody in 
the glen shall dae that, I promise ye, sir, as if ye wass The 
Maginton himself.” 

Once more Ferguson was amazed by the sound of laughter 
from his cousin’s nasty bed. Mr. Curdling was moving, and had 
made another discovery. 

** Hang me if I’m not—naked!”’ he murmured. 

This time he laughed almost vigorously, as he sat up and the 
blankets fell from his shoulders. 

**T’ll have to borrow a kilt, eh, Ferguson?” he said, feebly, yet 
as if it were a joke. 

Laughing again, he lay down. And now he completed the great 
conquest of Ferguson’s generous heart. 

‘*There’s no harm done,” he said. ‘‘ Now I come to think of 
it, I deserved it. He’s an honest chap, whoever he is; and as for 
sacking him—rubbish! And you may spread the story all over 
Scotland for what I care. The only thing I do care about is some 
dinner. Find me some dry things, Ferguson, old man, and let’s 
get out of this. I’m feeling better now.” 

By the modest light of his cousin’s lamp Ferguson gazed with 
set eyebrows and a firm mouth at his new master during those 
words ; and then he set the seal on his continued and loyal alliance 
with Mr. Curdling of Glen Sloch. 

“I’m askin’ yer pardon, sir,” he said, ‘‘for thinkin’ what 
I thought about ye. Ye’re as fine a man as The Maginton him- 
self, and—I canna say more. Ye’re a good Christian moreover, 
Mr. Curdling. Maybe Macdonald’s own Sabbath clothes——”’ 

* * * * * 

In Peter Macdonald’s Sabbath clothes, somewhat adjusted, 

Mr. Curdling was anon escorted proudly by Ferguson to the splen- 


dours of the lodge, and their manly union was cemented ere the 
gates were reached. 


THE UNSEEN FOREST RANGERS 
A TALE OF BURMA 


BY A. EGGAR 


THE Burman villager’s idea of time is quite in keeping with his 


casual nature. He measures time by “a betel-nut chew,” or, if 
pressed for greater accuracy, by ‘‘ the boiling of a pot of rice.” 

The sun is his time-piece. Three in the afternoon is indicated 
by pointing to the sky half-way down towards the west, and six in 
the evening is “the sun-going-in time,” (for in this country the sun 
sets at almost the same hour throughout the year), and the cocks 
crow the watches of the night at regular intervals—at teu, one, and 
four. At the appointed hour one eager voice will be raised and 
the cry will be passed from house to house, when all will crow 
together until the discordant sounds die away with the last shrill 
clarion of the jungle-fowl in the bamboo thicket hard by. 

Night treads close on the heels of day. Just as two black- 
smiths, wielding hammers in concert, trust in each other’s regular 
motion, and each starts his hammer on its downward stroke before 
the other has left the anvil: so, even before the sun has ended its 
course, night swings overhead and falls down the sky, flattening out 
the glowing bars of cloud on the anvil of the western horizon. There 
is no long wait between day and night. The sun drops and chill 
darkness shuts down at once. 

We were seated one evening in the house of Ko Po, the head- 
man. The village of Choon-thit is very small, and the head-man’s 
house was of no great pretensions. Four legs of rough-hewn tree- 
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trunks raised the floor above the fever-laden mists. Three sides 
were walled with bamboo-matting and the roof was thatched with 
grass. Access to the open front by means of a tree-trunk notched 
into steps presented no difficulty toan agile man. 

Within, at one corner, a canopy of dingy cloth hung over the 
pallet-bed—a stuffy but peaceful retreat from the attacks of the per- 
sistent mosquito; at the other corner stood a loom, roughly 
made and worn by use, the threads of home-spun cotton stretched 
along it; near this was an ingenious wooden mangle at which the 
head-man’s wife was occupied in squeezing the black seeds from fluffy 
balls of freshly picked cotton; a smoky rush-light guttered on the 
floor beside her, and, on mats in the centre of the room; we were 
seated round the betel-box with blankets pulled about us, for the 
night air was wet and that truceless demon ‘‘ ching” (the mosquito) 
shrieked with triumph over every naked spot. 

A short while before, in the slanting sun the cattle had been 
charging in dusty herds all among the houses—for all must be inside 
the stockade before the sharp-spiked bamboo gates are wheeled across 
and fastened for the night—and now, before we had finished our 
simple meal, every space was filled with darkness. 

Looking from the open front of the house we could discern only 
the outline of the carved wood-work on the priest’s house opposite, 
and the gaunt straight trunks of the toddy-palms standing like 
sentinels round the dark mass of the pagoda silhouetted against the 
dying sky. The sounds of the village came in with the damp night 
air. Across the way Ma Gyee still pounded rice with a regular thug- 
thug-thug ; and from further off came the quavering notes of a bam- 
boo flute (the bamboo flute sounds quite melodious at a distance). 
Then, when men were silent, we could hear, through the matting of 
the wall, the buffaloes munching in the straw, and through the gaps 
in the floor the dogs arguing underneath the house. 

On the top of the pagoda a bell tinkled lazily, and something 
unseen fluttered among the palm-tree leaves—a bat, perhaps; or was 
it one of the restless ‘‘ Nats,” those spirits that infest the night ? 
Simple beliefs of an untaught people! Who could not sympathise 
with them here amid the surroundings that gave them origin ? 

In towns of human handiwork man may grow exultant by 
reason of his numbers. But in the forest, surrounded by the signs of 
nature’s boundless energy, his spirit is subdued by the presence of a 
superior power. How slight he seems beside those giant trees at 
whose feet he wanders; and that monstrous creeper, thicker than 
a man’s body, that like some huge snake gliding from the under- 
growth has sprung upon its prey—the tree—and twisted up to its 
very throat, where, with knots of tight-drawn muscle, it chokes the 
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life out of even that great tower of strength! But trees and creepers 
must all give place to the untamed mountain torrent that tears and 
slashes its impatient way down to the open plains. 

Man’s fancy enthrones, amid these signs of strength, beings 
more powerful, than himself. He feels their presence everywhere, 
and by modest offerings of tribute he seeks to avert their wrath and 
enlist their sympathies. 

From the stag he kills, the simple hunter cuts the tips of the 
ears and lips, and puts those pieces in a conspicuous place—on a 
leaf, or in a cleft cut in 
the bark of a tree—as an 
offering of atonement. A 
persistent vengeance will 
dog the steps of the pre- 
sumptuous man who neg- 
lects these ceremonies 
—-how truly does con- 
science make cowards of 
us all. 

He will be hunted! AN OFFERING 

The rotten bough, 
the crumbling cliff, the chasm overgrown and hidden by the brush- 
wood—what are these but traps laid for him, even as he lays them 
for the beasts of lower order ? 

The tiger will be put upon his trail, and the hidden serpent lie 
in wait with poisoned arrow! 

He may avoid these dangers in the day,—but in the night he 
cannot see what causes that rustling in the bushes, those groans 
and whispers in the tree-tops, and that cold wind which suddenly 
breathes upon his back; and can it be mere tree-roots that trip his 
feet, and nothing more than creeping plants that twine about his 
arms and throat while the hostile darkness closes round him, 
waiting for its opportunity ? 

* * * * * 

“It is truth,” assented Ko Po; “evil will befall the man who 
slights the Nats. When Brown Thakin,’ the young policeman, 
first came here he laughed at the ‘ guardians of the forest.’ He had 
not tasted of it then, nor known what the lonely hunter feels of that 
breathing close behind him, and that footfall in the leaves, nor what 
the worker in the clearing knows of the eyes that watch him from 
the face of the forest, and the unseen hands that plant the weeds as 
soon as his back is turned. But he was soon to learn, and I helped 
to teach him.” 


Thakin = “ Mr.” or “ the Englishman.” 
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Ko Po stopped, and pulling off the lid of the betel-box, chose 
out a fine green leaf from the lower tray, smeared it with just the 
right amount of lime, snipped off a piece of betel-nut, added a 
peppercorn and a pinch of tobacco, and rolled all up together, slowly 
and deliberately folding the leaf—for everyone knows how a well- 
mixed chew opens up wide thoughts and memories. 

“One day,” resumed Ko Po, “ Brown Thakin was here. It 
was the month of the ripening crops, when the rains had ended, but 
the forest was thick. In the morning, Moung Pu, the woodcutter, 
brought news of bison tracks fresh that very day. The Thakin 
called me to him, and quickly filling a bag with dried fruit, bread, 
and meat, and spirit-water in a flask, took two guns and ordered 
me to follow. 

“One gun was large and heavy, with two barrels wide enough 
for the thumb to slip easily in. A man might feel safe behind such 
a gun asthat. But the other was slight, and the powder-cases no 
thicker than a rice stem. The Thakin laughed at my fears, and 
said that he would take the smaller gun himself. Ah, he had still 
to learn, for he had not yet seen a bison, nor felt it rushing on him 
like a falling teak tree. Moung Pu came with us, and when we 
reached the forest front I stopped to make offering to the Nats, as 
is the custom; but the Thakin would hurry on. 

“‘ Now it is always best to sit awhile, when the village is left 
behind, till the ears are opened by the silence of the forest, and all 
rash haste has left the body. Moreover, by signs that even a child 
could read, I knew that the Nats were against us. The bamboo 
twigs kept slashing in my eyes as the Thakin brushed past them, 
and the thorny creepers pulled him back by his coat, while the 
stones dislodged by his careless feet went leaping down among the 
bushes with more than needful noise; the squirrels, too, in the 
trees scampered chuckling on ahead to warn the game. 

“It was ina path through the kine grass that we first picked 
up the footprints, deep and fresh, for the ground was soft—a heavy 
beast, tall as the hand could reach, I knew, and the breadth of 
three men.! It had been walking slowly, eating as it went. The 
Thakin pressed on ahead, for the tracks were easy; but soon he 
stopped where the ground was hard and stony, for he had lost the 
signs. I could see them, where the red stone was scraped. The 
beast had turned to the right and climbed the hillside, but I made 
pretence to cast around, for it was good that the Thakin should rest, 

““ When he was quieter he agreed that I should lead the way ; 
but that bison, in obedience to the Nats, had purposely confused 


1 The Burma bison stands twenty-one hands. 
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his tracks, for his marks led up hills and down again over the 
slippery bamboo leaves in nearly the same path, and round and 
round where the ground was hard and stony and signs were few, 
and through marshy places where the going was heavy and the feet 
must be withdrawn slowly for fear of noise. And so the whole day 
through, until at last I could see no more, and cast around in vain. 
It was the first time that I had lost a trail. 

“But the night was on us, and, as quietly as possible, we had 
to make a thatch of grass and bring water from the stream and sit 
and sup. It was a black night, and I was uneasy, for the dew fell 
heavily and the wailing ching stabbed even through the clothes. 
Moung Pu kept scratching his leg with a noise like the sharpening of 


A BURMESE VILLAGE AT SUNSET 


a saw, until the Thakin woke up and declared that if he did not 
stop there would be no game within a day’s march. 

‘IT could not sleep, but sat listening to the song of the frogs 
and the cry of a waterfowl in the valley. My thoughts were of the 
cunning ways of bison—of how he will lead the hunter through 
the tall, thick grass, where the track ends a step in front and is cut 
off a step behind; a wall of green on either side. There the hunter 
must be wary; for the bison will make a circle back and stand hid 
beside the path, waiting, to hunt the hunter. Twice in the night I 
heard the voice of a tiger calling like a she-cat for its young, once 
far away, then nearer. The Thakin was asleep, but Moung Pu 
heard—I felt him. 

***Let us appease the Nat,’ he whispered; and taking what 
food there was left, he laid it under a bush ten paces off and then 
crept back. 
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““Thus we sat and almost fell asleep. But the ear was still 
listening and suddenly jerked the body into wakefulness. What 
was that ?—the crack of a twig! ‘ Pat, pat ’—a footfall in the leaves. 
‘Pit, pat, pat ’—coming straight toward us! Moung Pu groaned 
softly, ‘Amai,' it is a devil sent to take us!’ 

“TI gripped his arm to force him into silence, the fool. The 
thing had not yet got our scent and was coming nearer. It stopped. 
Ah, it must have found the offering, for the fireflies glimmering 
round the spot rose and hovered in wider circles. There was a 
sound of gobbling jaws. A snort. Then ‘crash, crash, crash,’ it 
bounded straight away. 

*** Was it a boar?’ you ask. I cannot say what shapes the Nats 
assume, but the offering had been accepted, and from that time 
I knew that the luck would turn, and fell asleep. 

* * * * * 

Haarh! haarh!—haarh!’ We were all awake at once. It 
was a barking deer close by in the valley disturbed by something. 
Then, from the same direction, ‘ Pwook’—the sound of a heavy 
hoof withdrawn from the mud. It would soon be light, for the 
white finger of the dawn was already pointing skywards and the 
cocks were crowing in the bamboos. We heard the beast below 
climbing the steep hillside opposite, in no hurry, but with a clatter 
of stones and tearing of branches as he pushed his way through the 
scrub. He must have reached the top and passed over to the other 
side, for the sounds ceased. 

‘** As soon as it was light we sought for the tracks. They were 
the same. Deep marked on the hindmost where it had leapt the 
stream, the water trickling into them, and a crushed blade of grass 
still straightening itself. But we were near, and the fewer of us the 
better. So Moung Pu stayed behind and we two went on—slowly, 
and inch by inch, carefully choosing footholds between the sticks 
and leaves, the one foot supporting the full weight before the other 
dared to move. We people know how to do it, but Thakins soon 
grow tired, and their clothes brush against the bushes; it is a 
wonder they ever get near the game. 

“We must have got very close, for the smell of bison was on 
the leaves, and in a pool where it had drunk there floated bursting 
bubbles of green spittle. We stopped to take the wind. Ah, good 
luck! it was floating down towards us. The tracks led through the 
tall, wet grass. Thakin went first, still holding his little gun, and 
I behind. 


1 Amai = Mother,” an exclamation. 
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** Suddenly—‘ Huh, huh!’ and a crashing through the grass. 
Only a boar, as startled as we. But listen. Had that noise started 
the bison? No sound. Silently we proceeded; I close behind, so 
that the one parting of the grass should suffice for two; so close 
that my face came against his back. 

‘‘He had stopped; for there, five paces off in an open space, 
stood the king of bisons, facing us with red anger in his eyes, and 
breath that came in snorts! Slowly the Thakin raised his gun. 
Oh, surely he need not take so long! What would he say if I fired 
first? The bison did not wait, but stamped with his forefoot and 
charged straight upon us. The gun spoke once, but in no way 
stopped that awful rush. I leapt to one side, the Thakin fell flat, 
and the beast in charging leapt right over him and was carried by 
his own weight onwards through the grass. But in twenty paces 
he stopped, planting his forefeet deep, and turned to come again 
head down. 

‘“** Thakin, take this gun,’ I cried. 

‘“* He pushed it aside, and kneeling, fired twice. I fired once at 
the bended neck. His forelegs doubled up, and with a thundering 
shock his body was carried right up to our feet. He struggled to 
rise, tearing the ground with his hoofs. ‘The head!—shoot the 
head!’ The beast rolled over, eyes staring, dead. Its body 
sweltered in its steam.” 
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THE EGERTON HOUSE STUD, 1905 


BY GILBERT H. PARSONS 


(With Photographs taken by the Author.) 


THE training establishment controlled by Richard Marsh at New- 
market is of the highest standing, as need scarcely be said: but it is 
perhaps not so generally known that the King’s trainer also manages 
one of the most important breeding studs, namely the Egerton 
House Farm, which is situated just behind his stables, on the 
Racecourse side of Newmarket, not very far from the historic 
Ditch. 

The farm buildings occupy a considerable area, and are charm- 
ingly placed in the midst of secluded paddocks which plantations 
and strips of woodland render picturesque; the boxes stand round 
three sides of a well-tended lawn, broken here and there by 
clumps of shrubs, the stud groom’s house on the north side over- 
looking the whole. Immediately to the right of his domain are the 
stallion boxes with their spacious yards. The time of our visit was 
April, when the season was just at its height ; and one often wonders 
if even those intimately connected with the Turf ever fully realise 
the vast responsibility that falls on the shoulders of the stud groom 
of one of these establishments, especially at this time. In Alfred 
Smallwood ‘‘ Dick’ Marsh possesses a most able lieutenant, for he 
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isa man who has his business at his finger-tips, the perfect order 
with which everything is carried out and the condition of his 
charges speaking volumes for the efficiency with which he fills his 
most important position. 

At the time of writing Sma!lwood had five very notable sires 
under his care—Cyllene, Ayrshire, Common, St. Serf, and Ugly— 
and the collection of matrons visiting these horses was a large and 
distinguished one—almost, indeed, of priceless value. 

The first of the sires led out for inspection is an old favourite, 
a sterling racer in his day, Ayrshire by Hampton—Atalanta by 
Galopin, and though in his twenty-first year the old horse is 
looking the picture of health; nor does he seem to have lost any of 
the fire and spirit of his youth. He is a very compactly built horse 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND'S AYRSHIRE BY HAMPTON—ATALANTA, WINNER OF 
THE DERBY 


standing sixteen hands, girthing Oft. 4in., beautifully let down 
behind the saddle, with rare powerful quarters, and sound, clean 
limbs. This bay son of Hampton was the first to carry the Duke 
of Portland’s black and white to the fore at Epsom, but he won 
other good races, and a brief sketch of his Turf career may not be 
without interest. As a two-year-old he started well by taking the 
Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, the Prince of Wales Stakes at 
Goodwood, and the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, keeping up 
his reputation by winning during the following season the Two 
Thousand, Derby, and Foal Stakes at Newmurket. Seabreeze beat 
him in the St. Leger and at Manchester, but he took his revenge as 
a four-year-old by securing the Royal Stakes at Kempton, and the 
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Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, the mare being behind him on both 
occasions. 

Ayrshire has proved an undisputed success at the stud, his 
record as a sire being most consistent. From Igor to 1905 his stock 
have won not far short of £60,000 in stakes, and a very remarkable 
feature is the number of winners of his parentage. The most 
notable of his progeny are Airs and Graces and Our Lassie, both 
Oaks winners; Robert le Diable and Airship, winners of good handi- 
caps; Ballantrae, a Cambridgeshire winner; Gas, dam of Cicero ; 
Cossack, Doctrine, Airlie, Heir Male, and a host of others. 

When the next box is unlocked a treat is in store, for one of 
the handsomest horses in England comes bounding out with a 


CYLLENE 


snort, and draws himself up at attention. This is Cyllene, a beau- 
tiful chestnut, son of Bonavista and Arcadia by Isonomy. He isa 
magnificent picture of what a high-class blood sire should be, speed, 
strength, and symmetry being exquisitely blended into one perfect 
whole, for from his intelligent head right down to his hoofs it is 
hard to find a single fault. He bears a striking resemblance to his 
distinguished grandsire Bend Or, the beautiful dapples on his back 


1 The way in which Friar’s Balsam beat him at Ascot shows, however, how 
different Ayrshire’s record would have been had the son of Hermit escaped mis- 
fortune.—Eb. 
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and quarters showing up prominently, while he is as good-tempered 
and docile as could possibly be wished. 

Cyllene was not found wanting on the racecourse, in fact he 
was about the best of his year, and had his breeder, Mr. C. D. Rose, 
entered him in the Derby he would undoubtedly have figured in the 
list of winners of the great Epsom race. Out of five attempts in his 
first season he caught the judge’s eye on four occasions, these being 
in the Sefton Park Plate at Liverpool, the Worth Stakes at Gatwick, 
Forty-fifth Triennial Stakes at Ascot, and the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Kempton Park; and when he met with reverse in 


COMMON 


the Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton he was by no means 
disgraced, for he ran a good second to the smart Dieudonné, to 
whom he was giving 1olb. As a three-year-old he won the New- 
market Stakes with the greatest ease, and also added the Sandown 
Foal Stakes and Jockey Club Stakes to his triumphs. The next 
year he set the seal on his fame by winning the Ascot Gold Cup, 
this being his last appearance on the Turf. 

At the stud Cyllene was perhaps a little neglected at first, but 
since then he has come to the front by leaps and bounds, his success 
being quite phenomenal, and having done much to revive the glories 
of the Stockwell line. Cicero, last year’s Derby winner, is one of his 
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best sons; Polymelus, whom Lord Crewe has just sold for £10,000, 
is another fine colt, who should win good races for his new owner. 
Then we have the speedy filly, Sweet Mary, not very far from the 
top of last season’s two-year-old handicap, of whom great things 
are expected, to say nothing of Cyanean and other good horses. 

When Cyllene passed into Mr. W. Bass’s possession for the 
large sum of 30,000 guineas many doubted the soundness of the 
investment ; but when one takes into consideration how the horse’s 
services are sought after for the choicest mares, and the promise 
shown by his young stock, it is no great error to state that there are 
few if any sires for whom the future holds out a more brilliant 
prospect. 


Common next claims our attention, and he strongly objected tc 
standing for his portrait; when he did settle, however, a very char- 
acteristic likeness of him was secured, a fitting reward for over an 
hour’s trouble. Bred by Sir Frederick Johnstone in 1888, Common 
is a son of the great Isonomy and Thistle, the dam of Throstle. He 
is a very dark brown horse of sixteen hands, and though not perhaps 
a particularly handsome one, he has done decidedly well. 

Big and backward as a two-year-old, the colt’s breeder and his 
partner, the late Lord Alington, decided not torisk his reputation till 
the following year, a policy by which they benefited toa marked degree, 
for Common not only won the Derby, but joined the select band of 
wearers of the ‘‘ Triple Crown ” by winning the Two Thousand and 
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Leger, afterwards finding a purchaser in the late Sir J. Blundell 
Maple at £15,000. 

Common began stud life at Childwick, but he has been some- 
what of a disappointment, the great winner to uphold his name 
having not yet arrived; however, he is represented by Nun Nicer, 
winner of the One Thousand, Bowery, Newsboy, Commune, The 
Bishop, Cottager, Simony, and some other useful horses. 

The Duke of Portland has another sire at Egerton House; this 
is St. Serf by St. Simon—Feronia by Thormanby, a very powerfully 
built brown standing 16h. 3 in., well let down, with specially good 
quarters and loins. St. Serf was a successful racehorse in his day, 


winning the Rous Memorial Stakes at Ascot in 1890 as a three-year- 
old. He has earned considerable distinction at the stud, his stock 
from Igor to 1905 having won £37,347 in stake money, and amongst 
the animals that own him as a sire are Thais, winner of the One 
Thousand in 1896, Calverley, Rice, St. Lundi, Skopos, Shaddock, 
St. Ia, Ian, Bitters, and others. The sensational victory of 
Challacombe, one of his sons, in this year’s St. Leger, has also 
added fresh lustre to his fame. 

Lord Wolverton’s Ugly, by Minting—Wee Agnes by Strathconan, 
is the last of the stallions. His name was doubtless derived from 
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his ugly lop ears, for otherwise he is a horse of pleasing conforma- 
tion, having a strong back and loins and immense bone. He stood 
the ordeal of training for seven years, and won no fewer than twenty- 
two races. His speed was exceptional, and he ranked as quite a top 
sawyer as far as sprint handicaps were concerned. At the low fee of 
ten guineas he has been well patronised, and his stock already show 
that they inherit the gift of going, some of his two-year-olds during 
last season having been very useful. 

We now start a tour of inspection of the mares, many of them 
with young foals at foot. Not far down the drive we come to a 
sheltered little paddock with only two occupants, but one a host in 


SCEPTRE 


herself, for it is none other than the great Sceptre. Her companion 
is Skyscraper, a nice little chestnut mare of Mr. Raphael’s. As 
Sceptre stands with head aloft and ears pricked one wonders if she 
recollects those stirring scenes ’mid the din and bustle of the race- 
course of which she was the central figure! Nothing breaks the 
calm of her life now; the firm strong muscles of the trained racer 
are relaxed, the brilliant polish of her skin is now replaced by a long 
and shaggy coat splashed with mud; but there still remain the 
grandness of her form, the grace of movement, and magnificence of 
her proportions, which in a few years’ time when she has filled out 
a bit more will stamp her as a brood mare of the highest caste. 
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Though it is not so long since Sceptre ran, one may be pardoned 
for dwelling a brief space at the dazzling page of Turf history that 
she left to be handed down to posterity. 

With a pang of regret we recall the fact that she did not carry 
the time-honoured yellow jacket of her breeder, the late Duke of 
Westminster. Persimmon’s daughter made the record price for a 
yearling, of 10,000 guineas, when she fell to Mr. Robert Sievier’s bid 
at the late Duke’s sale in 1g00. Her two-year-old career opened 
with victory in the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom; this she followed 
up by taking the July Stakes at Newmarket without an effort ; but 
she went down, when amiss, in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster 


GAS, DAM OF CICERO 


later in the year. In the Coronation year, 1902, considerable 
surprise was expressed by some at the fact of her going to the post 
for the Lincoln Handicap so early in the season, but she was only 
beaten by a head, which might have been in her favour had not her 
jockey been over-anxious. Then followed sweeping victories in both 
the “‘ Guineas,” and in record time as well ; but she failed hopelessly 
in the Derby, her form being too bad to be true. An unsuccessful 
attempt to bring the Grand Prix across the Channel followed her 
triumph in the Oaks. She was returned a winner at both Ascot and 
Goodwood, and also tasted defeat at these meetings. On the Town 
Moor she carried off the St. Leger in smashing style: and then a 
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futile effort to overhaul Elba in the Park Hill Stakes was her last 
attempt as a three-year-old. 

Mr. Sievier then sold his great mare to Mr. W. Bass for 
£25,000, and she first carried his colours in the Eclipse Stakes as a 
four-year-old, when Ard Patrick beat her by a neck after a terrific 
struggle. She next gave Rock Sand 15 1b. and cantered in four 
lengths in front of him for the Jockey Club Stakes at Newmarket, 
and ran a great race in the Duke of York Stakes at Kempton, where, 
carrying top weight, and after being badly interfered with during the 
race, she snatched the verdict from Happy Slave by the shortest of 
heads, amidst intense excitement. 


QUINTESSENCE AND 


Sceptre continued her triumphal progress to the end of her four- 
year-old career, but she did not retain her form the following season, 
and was then put to the stud, her first mate having been Cyllene; 
and the result of the union is awaited with keen interest by all her 
admirers. As the dam of Cicero, Lord Rosebery’s third Derby 
winner, Gas is not without interest. She is a small, nicely moulded 
brown daughter of Ayrshire and Illuminata, and was heavily in foal 
to Sir Visto when photographed. 

Quintessence was very proud of her first foal by Orion, a 
remarkably well-bred sire. In her racing days she carried Lord 
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Falmouth’s jacket with great success, winning the One Thousand as 
well as other races, and never being beaten. Her pedigree is by 
St. Frusquin—Margarine. Memoir, by St. Simon—Quiver, own 
sister to La Fleche, was one of those flying fillies who brought the 
great Welbeck sire to the fore. She won the Newmarket Stakes, 
Oaks and St. Leger, and other good races; but since she left the 
post for the paddock her value as a brood mare has depended 
almost entirely on John o’ Gaunt. La Roche, by St. Simon—Miss 
Mildred, is another Welbeck mare, and like Memoir on a visit to 
Cyllene. The Oaks and Manchester Cup fell to her share in 1900. 


MEMvIR 


The King sends two mares to the sire of Cicero: Vane, an own 
sister to Flying Fox, and Laodamia, a well-known performer who is 
heavy in foal to St. Simon. 

Space forbids reference to all the mares at this extensive 
establishment, so we must pass on with only a brief note here and 
there about the most prominent, and in many cases names only 
must suffice. The Duke of Portland’s Tact is in foal to St. Serf and 
visits him again; then come Nenemoosha, dam of Cyanean, who 
goes to Cyllene; and another mare booked to the same sire is Lady 
Orme, with a bay colt by St. Simon. Idle Band, with a chestnut 
filly by Winkfield, is on a visit to Common, as also are Microscope 
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and Chrysomel with foals by Amphion and Ocean Wave respec- 
tively. On Ayrshire’s list is Sophie, interesting as she has the 
only Ard Patrick foal in England; Barndoor; Yours, dam of Our 
Lassie; Autumn Rose, with a filly by Chaleureux; and others. 
Some nice mares nominated to St. Serf are Butterine, Loodiana, 
Golden Dream, and Kentish Cherry. The owners of Chasse Café, 
Tertia, and Granny are patronising Ugly. Many other mares 
were due to arrive, some of them of considerable note. 

I must close with a hope that these few brief notes will convey 
an idea of the magnitude and importance of the Egerton Stud, and 
of its influence on the breeding of bloodstock generally. 


ROCHE BY ST. SIMON, WINNER OF THE OAKS AND MANCHESTER CUP, 
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AUTUMN FISHING ON OUR LAKE 
BY EDWARD F. SPENCE 


Our lake is big, beautiful, exasperating, and enchanting. I never 
fish it without expecting to catch a monster, for I know that 
its waters contain superb specimens of several kinds of fish, and the 
quantity of its inhabitants is enormous. Bream swim about rest- 
lessly in vast shoals; timid tench play sometimes near the shore and 
amaze spectators by their number and size; suspicious carp im- 
ported from a neighbouring stewpond are sometimes seen, and very 
rarely caught. Of course these three become quite unassailable, 
honourably, in winter. Perch seem as plentiful as at Slapton Ley. 
A quiet peep over the side of the boat in shallow places shows that 
there are countless rudd and roach, and the ungregarious pike will run 
at a bait in almost every one of the hundred acres of reed-surrounded 
water that is set in a frame of beautiful trees. The sanctum of its 
owner displays superb specimens of the fish, the noblest of them 
all a pike of 331b., a straight-backed creature, well ‘‘set up” in 
more senses than one; one might say, almost as a matter of course, 
that it isa female fish, since the ladies of the Esox family seem the 
predominant partners. 

I chanced to begin my operations at an ill-chosen season, 
rather late for bottom fishing, and early for pike. The result of 
ground-baiting different swims with bushels of bran, bread, barley- 
meal, and potatoes, and many hundreds of the humble creatures 
that Walton did not tell us to use as though we loved them, 
was rather disappointing. The lake merely offered samples of 
its wares and refused to deliver serious quantities. A few bream, 
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the biggest of them a three-pounder, were landed; indeed, I did a 
little better with the tench, for now and again, when hope and the 
light had almost faded, my float played mysterious antics, and then, 
after some rather leisurely rushes over a narrow area, a tench came 
into the boat—not the tench of my dreams, for I had dreamt of 
six-pounders, and none of them quite reached three, nor the tench 
of my old experience, for these were pale bronze in colour, instead 
of mysterious green, and their eyes lacked the strange pigeon’s- 
blood tinge. Moreover, like all the other fish of the lake, they were 
slimeless ; indeed, to touch them was a pleasure, owing to their 
curious smooth velvety surface. I never caught more than two at 
a sitting. The perch behaved a little more kindly. One could not 
try anywhere without catching little ones, and sometimes a good 
fish presented itself. For instance, one evening we angled for them, 
using small rudd as live bait; these we had caught with great 
difficulty among the weeds, since no fish of any kind ever entered 
my minnow trap, though we set it in the small outlet stream, and 
baited with all kinds of luxuries. All our little baits attracted 
attention. Small pike appropriated half a dozen, and three of the 
rascals were landed, whilst the others bit through the gut and got 
away. The best of the perch on that occasion was a pretty fish 
of 13 1b. 

Some weeks later, during a cold north-wester I fished a swim 
which I had baited up with worms for two nights running, and had 
one bite, one only; but the fish weighed 21b. 130z. by my spring 
balance, 2]b. 100z. by a less flattering instrument, and if we had 
not already upon our walls two perch, one of 3+1b., the other a little 
heavier, it would have enjoyed the honour of being set up. People 
who despise ‘‘coarse”’ fish should eat a perch from our lake; he is 
almost as good as red mullet, and better than most trout. There 
was quite an incident during our perch-fishing, for one day when I 
struck after a bite I found there was something on my hook heavier 
than perch or bream or tench, and after a few minutes dragged almost 
within range of George, my gillie, a pike which caused him to givea 
shout, and appeared to me to be well in its teens. We loosed the 
punt from the poles and went after it with very low hopes. Twice the 
fish ran into weed clumps and I got him out, each time bringing him 
almost near enough for the net; but on the third occasion, when I 
was pulling gingerly for fear of breaking the gut, the villain 
simplified my task by biting it into two. One has curious luck in 
such matters. The next day I landed a little pike which had taken 
bread-crust on a No. 14 hook whipped to 5-x gut. Once we caught 
five jack on fine undrawn gut, and another time lost four hooks in 
about ten minutes. Why is it that nature has given pike its seven 
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hundred or so of sharp teeth to assist it in feeding on food that 
it never chews or even bites into pieces, but swallows whole however 
big ; whilst the perch, which in the main has exactly the same diet, 
has no need for the dentist, since it possesses hardly a discernible 
tooth in its big tender mouth? The teeth can hardly have been 
given merely for the purpose of compelling the angler to apply to 
the theatrical costumier for gimp, the main part of his tackle, and 
of enabling him to acquire a golf vocabulary in consequence of the 
horrible treachery of the exasperating material. 

The pike caught during my thirty days or so amounted to 
about three hundred, of which all but thirty were taken by spinning 
and as the result of a vast amount of hard labour: if I were to work 


as hard and earnestly as I play, I should become rich. Live bait 
swam about for hours at a time without attracting attention, and 
the best two fish caught on float or paternoster were an eight and a 
six pounder. The fact is strange, since in the hope of catching a 
big specimen I had three live baits out for about three hours every 
day. Ofcourse I do not complain, since I take far greater pleasure 
in one pike caught by spinning than a dozen captured in the duffer’s 
method. An average of nine pike a day to one boat in September, 
of course, is very good; but then they ran small as a rule. Nearly 
all of them were male fish; in fact the Jills were far more cautious 
or sluggish than the Jacks, which I fancy is not often the case. 
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Amongst all of them I only know of three that reached two figures, 
though some that were hooked and escaped without being seen may 
have been very large. One was the fellow which bit through my 
worm tackle; the second gave us an anxious quarter of an hour 
during a north-west gale, and though I kept it out of the reeds, and 
even lifted it twice over the rope attached to the big stone that 
helped us when drifting, and got it out of one clump of thick weeds, 
the honours of the day were with the fish. Once I seemed to have 
it at my mercy; a good male fish, somewhere about fifteen pounds : 
it was easily within range of the gaff, but that instrument had got 
tangled up in the cocoa-nut matting at the bottom of the punt, and 
by the time I had freed it the wicked teeth had done their work, 
stout gimp had been bitten through, and we were left lamenting. 
The third gave a grand fight, and had the pike rushed for the reeds 
at the beginning instead of dashing about in the open water it might 
have been the conqueror, for I was trying an eight-ounce one- 
handed spinning rod of two joints spliced and not ferruled, and 
when it did make a rush it gave a permanent curvature of the spine 
to the weapon, and nearly broke it; but part of the fish’s strength 
had gone, and as we rowed parallel with the reeds, and I pulled at 
the captive’s head sideways, it came round in a circle when less 
than a yard from safety, and a few minutes later, after being dis- 
lodged from two clumps of weed, it lay still, holding on to the third 
clump, thinking itself secure, and I lifted it in with the gaff, its 
mouth full of the green stuff. The pike weighed fourteen pounds, 
was thirty-eight inches long, and no doubt would have been two or 
three pounds heavier by Christmas, for it was decidedly thin. 

Of the rudd and roach fishing I have little to say. Perhaps I 
fished badly for them; anyhow I caught none of any size, though 
the other boat took several big rudd, taken right on the bottom 
after heavy ground-baiting. Certainly the ‘‘red eyes’’ puzzled me, 
for sometimes when bait-fishing with two hooks in seven feet of 
water I caught rudd and roach at one haul, but the roach generally 
took the upper hook, and their cousins the lower, and upon examin- 
ing a number of them it seemed to me that the mouths of the one 
had less of an upward turn and the other less of a downward droop 
than elsewhere. Moreover, the shape of the roach was more like 
that of dace; indeed, a great many were quite as slim as the fish 
which so closely resembles the chub that ignorant fishermen 
have often had great disappointments through thinking that a 
“loggerhead” was a monster “ dace.” There were quite a number 
of small hybrids between rudd and bream; and on the northern 
shore of the lake, where a good many of the perch lacked their 
transverse bars, a considerable portion of the rudd had pale eyes 
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almost colourless fins, and greenish bodies, yet seemed in perfect 
health and good condition. 

Fortunately the contemplative angler often has some com- 
pensation when the fish are unkindly. Our lake, which with 
extravagant modesty calls itself a pond, is remarkably rich in birds. 
Swans constitute the most notable feature: I have seen as many as 
forty-two huddled together in the lee caused by a bank of reeds 
when a gale was blowing that had driven up the shore swans for 
shelter. Only three seemed to live on the ponds, two cock birds 
and a hen, and I think that they were unwillingly tied there by love 
and the inability of three cygnets to fly. For one of the gentlemen 
was constantly making advances to the lady, which her husband 


resented, and a ludicrous little drama was acted frequently. The 
husband from time to time would swell himself out and double him- 
self up till he looked like some absurd heraldic bird, and pursue the 
intruder, forcing himself along the water with clumsy rushes, much 
impeded by the resistance which his quaint shape offered; and the 
other paddled calmly away, easily keeping ahead. After a while 
the furious spouse used to make cumbersome preparations for flying 
after the enemy, and give due notice of his intention; so with much 
labour and great noise the two managed to get off the water and fly 
a couple of hundred yards, and then they settled down as if nothing 
were the matter. A little later this comedy or farce would be 
repeated da capo, and so on twenty times a day. 
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Professional instinct induced me to criticise the performance: 
I have an uncharitable suspicion that the husband never meant to 
overtake the other bird, and even the idea that the whole affair was 
callously arranged between the gentlemen in order that the husband 
might win the admiration of his lady for his valour, and that the 
vain lover received some bribe in the shape of tit-bits of weed or 
animalcules from them. Most of the swans lived on the sea-shore, 
though some came from a lake inland; and a fine sight it was to see 
them swimming calmly in the little lagoons among the green 
mudbanks, finer still when they came flying to the lake. For a 
long time before they arrived you could hear the singing of their 
wings; then a body of twenty or so would appear over the top of 
the trees with outstretched necks and tucked-up feet, flying swiftly 
till they came over the water; then, after making a great curve, 
dropping to the surface, and as they descended bringing their legs 
forward to break the fall, and coming down with a crash and a 
splash which sounded like the rattle of rifles at a distance. What 
silly noises they make when gossiping about the weather and other 
subjects that interest them! The idea of the music of the swan 
song was a very daring invention. 

Ducks we have in thousands; so far as they are concerned the 
west end is fashionable, perhaps because it is shallow, or rather 
shallower than the rest, for the lake is deep throughout. At the 
east, however, I always startled three at one place when spinning— 
two drakes and a duck—and have a horrid thought that there was 
some kind of ménage a trois. The widgeon never seemed to light on 
the water, but used to come in great clouds from the sea and fly 
over inJand. The coots, of course, played the part of low comedians 
of the lake, and whenever any particularly ridiculous noise was 
heard George would say, ‘‘ That’s a coot.’” They kept well 
amongst the reeds; we saw few, but, alas! heard many, and the 
moorhens running about on the shore were more numerous. Once 
a squirrel and a moorhen almost came into collision on the bank; 
I do not know which was the more frightened or disappeared the 
faster. A woodpecker used to tell us the time pretty accurately by 
its flight across the pond, uttering ugly squaks which suggested a 
motor-car horn suffering from a bad cold. Once the squaks became 
squeals and screams, for at the corner of the wood a hawk swooped 
down and struck, and George, who has the blue eyes and keen 
vision of the Queen’s Cup winner, saw feathers fly. Back came the 
woodpecker, pursued in a leisurely fashion by the hawk, which 
apparently expected to see it fall dead, and both disappeared. A 
minute later the hawk returned, chivvied and harassed by little birds 
—finches they were, so George said—and water-wagtails, and as 
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they came closer I was able to see the long tails that the pretty 
birds waggle so pertly on the shore. He told me that they were 
called ‘‘ Morley dish-washers’’ by the villagers, but who, what, or 
where Morley was he did not know. 

Perhaps the greatest joy was in the kingfisher. The colouring 
may be a trifle crude, mid-Victorian, and the song shrill, but the 
flash of flying jewellery made a pretty sight. Once we saw one 
hovering; it remained still in the air for half a minute, then dropped 
with undescribable suddenness and a big splash, reappearing a little 
later with a small fish in its beak, and flew into the woods. The 
herons were not my competitors on the pond, probably because it 
was too deep for their style of fishing, except at the edges, and these 
were covered with weed; but they used to fly about lazily, high up, 
and then settle on the very top of the highest trees, where they 
looked very funny, reminding me a little of the last scene in “ Peter 
Pan,” and of some old German child’s picture-book of grotesque 


storks on conventional tree-tops. Very few gulls visited us, probably 
because the wind was rarely from the sea; but once when it came 
up for an hour from the south a number flew up and settled amongst 
the swans, which seemed rather to resent their society, and huddled 
together. 

Swallows and martins were not numerous, nor did the starlings 


favour us much. Although the fields round about were rich in 
hen pheasants, I only saw one come over the lake, but their gaudy 
males used to fly over at their bedtime and disappear amongst 
the trees, uttering, before they roosted, their clattering curfew 
note, for which the poachers thank them. We rarely saw any 
rabbits, except when Master Bluey, a small long-haired dog be- 
longing to the house, was having a little sport on his own account, 
and drove them in vain pursuit out of the bushes near the trees. 
Perhaps he would have caught some if he had not been assisted by 
my own little cockney mongrel (called Mopsemann, on account of 
his unacquaintance with Ibsen), whose London methods of rabbit- 
coursing were peculiarly ineffective. Of music from the birds of 
course we had very little. Occasionally the blackbirds sang for a 
minute, and the thrushes in the distance uttered a few notes; but in 
the main we had to rely upon the robin redbreasts, which are very 
numerous, and gave pretty performances; even the crows cawed 
rarely, and the rooks were almost silent. Still, we heard the lowing 
of the cattle and sometimes the hoot of the owl as we used to walk 
home with lighter burdens than we had hoped for, and scare the 
timid bats that were fluttering in the hedges. So after all, though 
the fishing was far below the standard of the lake and the wind 
often was very cold and the rain sometimes exceedingly busy, the 
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angler—poor butt of innumerable jokes, or rather of two or three 
jests repeated with appalling frequency—has had his pleasures, and 
is thankful for being a pure cockney, of the imported species, so 
that the common sights and sounds of the country were deeply 
interesting to him. The sentiment, I fear, is but a paraphrase of a 
passage from the famous ‘“ Of ffyshing with an Angle,” attributed 
to Dame Juliana Berners, a passage used without acknowledg- 
ment by Burton in the only book that ever caused Dr. Johnson to 
get out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise :—‘‘ And 
yet atte the leaste he hath his holsom walke and mery at his ease. 
A swete ayre of the swete savoure of the meede flures: that makyth 
hym hungry. He heareth the melodyous armony of fowles. He 
seeth the yonge swannes: heerons: duckes: cotes and many other 
fowles nyght theyr brodes: whyche me semyth better than alle the 
noyse of houndys: the blastes of hornys and the scrye of foulis that 
hunters: fawkeners and fowlers can make. And yf the angler take 
fysshe surely thenne is there noo man merier than he is in his 
spyryte.” 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘* PORTLAND ”’ 


BRIDGE is a game in which a strict observance of etiquette is 
absolutely essential, if it is to be played at all fairly. Its unwritten 
laws are, in fact, of even more importance than the actual rules, 
because unless they are rigidly conformed to it is the easiest thing 
in the world for one side to take all sorts of improper advantages 
of the other. It is of the essence of the game, for instance, that 
the dealer and his partner should be entirely in the dark as to the 
contents of each other’s hands when declaring trumps. Now, if the 
former hesitates a long time before passing the call, or the latter 
shows any eagerness to have it left to him—as by suddenly brighten- 
ing up, and asking who dealt, whether it is not his turn to 
declare, etc.—it is obvious that these conditions do not prevail. 
Similarly, each non-dealer is supposed to know nothing of his 
partner’s cards except for such inferences as can be drawn from 
tose he has already played, not from his manner of playing them. 
But how often does it not happen that a little artless (or artful) 
hesitation about putting down a card betrays the presence of another 
in the player's hand? How many Bridge-players are there not 
who scarcely ever pass a trick without plainly showing that they 
could take it if they chose? All thesé are serious breaches of the 
etiquette of the game, and every fair-minded man should do his 
utmost to avoid committing them. 
NO. CXXVII. VOL. xx1l.—February 1906 | 
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In making trumps the dealer should endeavour to take a uniform 
length of time before he announces his decision, whether his hand 
presents any difficulty or not. If he is going to pass he ought not 
to do so at once, or his partner will guess that he has very little 
strength, and even if he should hold the four aces it is not necessary 
to snap out “‘ No trumps”’ directly he catches sight of them. When 
playing with a partner who can be trusted not to make the declara- 
tion out of turn—which in the latter case would, of course, be a 
dire misfortune-—it is better to allow a decent interval to elapse 
before making the call, whatever it may be; for that is the only 
way in which one can avoid giving any indication to friend 
or foe. 

If the dealer finds that he has dwelt too long upon the declara- 
tion—which is sometimes unavoidable—he must make the best 
declaration he can, whether it is a sound call on the hand or not. 
If he leaves it after betraying any hesitation his partner must be 
careful to take no advantage of this indication of strength, and to 
avoid all semblance of doing so, for should he declare ‘‘ no trumps” 
or hearts on a hand which admits of any doubt he will at once incur 
the imputation of unfairness. As a matter of fact many people 
make a point of declaring spades in these circumstances, no matter 
what the contents of their hands may be; but it is hardly necessary 
to go so far as that. An attacking call ought not, however, to be 
made if there has been any hesitation about passing, unless it is 
obviously the right thing to do, and equally obvious that the 
caller’s judgment cannot have been affected by his partner’s 
delay. 

As bad as, or worse than, dwelling on the declaration is dwell- 
ing on the double, for that gives your partner a complete key to 
your hand, which it is almost impossible for him to ignore. It is 
no doubt his duty to play exactly as he would have done if no 
indication had been given, but that is not such an easy matter. He 
would not, of course, lead a strengthening heart at no-trumps if 
you were known to be a heart conventionist, but it must be remem- 
bered that the mischief does not stop with the initial lead. Know- 
ing that you guard a particular suit may help him tremendously, 
and in all probability he will find it very difficult to dismiss this 
fact from his mind. 

One should, if possible, determine what calls one will double and 
what calls one will not double before the declaration is made, and 
if in any doubt when the eldest hand asks if hé may play it is best 
to answer promptly, “Yes.” He ought not to ask the question 
until he sees that you have sorted your cards and looked through 
your hand. 
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To avoid hesitating during the play of a hand, which always 
gives information away, the Bridge-player should look ahead and 
prepare himself for every contingency that is likely to arise. Thus if 
the eldest hand holds king and others in a suit and sees the ace, 
queen upon the table, he should make up his mind at once whether 
he should cover the knave or 10 if it is led through him. The third 
player, too, should experience no difficulty in deciding what finesses 
he will take if any of the suits in which dummy holds a high card or 
cards are led up to him. If hedoes this he need not, when the time 
comes, make it palpable that he is finessing. 

Another kind of hesitation is the hesitation which we have 
occasionally seen displayed intentionally with the object of mislead- 
ing the dealer. This does not amount to actual cheating, but it 
nevertheless introduces an element of bluff into the game which is 
anything but desirable, and which the majority of Bridge-players 
unite in condemning. 

Another, and very important, part of the etiquette of Bridge is 
that which governs, or ought to govern, one’s relations with one’s 
partner. Whether your partner’s play is satisfactory or not you 
have no right to criticise it. He does not join in the game with a 
view to gaining instruction, but amusement, and if he plays badly 
it will not help your cause to tell him so. It is utterly useless, so 
far as your interests are concerned, to point out what he ought to 
have done in a situation which is very unlikely to repeat itself before 
your partnership comes to an end, and it will not make him play 
any better to know that you are dissatisfied. 

Still more foolish is it to find fault with your partner’s declar- 
ations, because these are matters on which opinions are bound to 
differ, and your judgment is only too likely to have been affected by 
the result. You seldom hear anyone complain of a declaration 
which has won him the game. And the player who takes his partner 
to task for his declarations should remember that mere dogmatic 
assertion does not make a proposition true. You often hear the 
dealer say reprovingly to dummy, “ That was not a heart hand, 
partner!” Remarks of this kind generally strike the writer as 
absurd. In the first place, they imply a degree of superior knowledge 
which is not always justified by the relative skill of the players; and 
secondly, it is quite possible that the hand may not have been a 
heart hand, when considered from an abstract point of view and 
judged upon its intrinsic merits, and yet hearts may have been the 
proper declaration at the score. Dummy is so often in the position 
of having to choose between two declarations, each of which is 
palpably unsafe, that it is unfair to rate him if he does not always 
hit upon the lesser evil. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B, 28; Y and Z, love. 
Z deals and declares no-trumps. Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 


Hearts 66.4 Hearts... 
Diamonds ... AJ 1087 Diamonds 
Clubs 43 Clubs ... 
Spades _ Spades... 


TRICK I. 


Tricks: AB,o; YZ,t. | Tricks: AB,o; Y Z,2 


TRICK 4. TRICK 5. 

19. 9 
B 


Tacks: AB,1; ¥Z,3. | Tricks: AB, 1; Z,4. Tacks: AB, 13. Z, 5. 


TRICK 7. 


AB, 1; Z, 6. YZ 7 | Decks: A B,.1; Z, 
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ADs 

O65 

see Q 2 

TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 

Y 

| 

Z Z 

tricks: A YZ, 3. 

| TRICK 6. 

| | 
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@ 4 va 

te | te | 
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TRICK 8. TRICK 9. 

Y Y | Y 

| | 9° © | 
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TRICK Io. 


BRIDGE 


TRICK | TRICE 12. 


Tricks: AB, 1; YZ, 9. Tricks: AB, 2; YZ, 9. | Tricks: AB, 3; Y 2,9. 


TRICK 13. 


i keg 


Tricks: A B,4; Y Z, 


Thus Y Z win three by cards, and the game. 


Remarks :— 


Tricks 2 and 3.—If all five diamonds are to his right—as they happen to 


be—Z can only win three tricks in the suit. Directly B gets in 
he will clear hearts, and if A held five originally. with the ace of 
clubs for entry, he will save the game if Z loses the lead a second 
time before it is won. Consequently Z must either draw the ace 
of clubs, or win a trick in the suit, before opening diamonds, and 
at the same time he should get rid of dummy’s blocking card in 
spades. He does not run any risk of losing the game by the club 
ead, because if either adversary holds five the other only holds 
one, and they cannot, however they play, win four tricks in the 
suit. Z makes a certainty of winning the game against any possible 
distribution of the cards. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


CREATURES OF THE NicHT. A Book of Wild Life in Western 
Britain. By Alfred W. Rees. Illustrated. London: 
John Murray. 1905. 


IANTO THE FISHERMAN, and Other Sketches of Country Life. 
Same Author and Publisher. 


It is difficult to imagine a more sympathetic student of animal 
life than Mr. Alfred Rees, whose work, contributed to various 
periodicals and altogether worthy of reissue in permanent form, is 
here brought together. The creatures of the night, whose lives he 
draws in vivid detail, have no secrets from him ; he seems to know 
them as they know each other, and his knowledge may be described 
as lovingly imparted. The otter cub whom he calls Lutra has 
several sketches to himself, and appears incidentally in others with 
Brighteye, the water vole, his cousin Kweek, the field vole—one of 
the best pictures is of the sudden appearance of the weasel to terrify 
the little things and their tiny family—Vulp, the fox, Puss, the 
hare, and Brock, the badger. As we lately observed in reviewing 
Mr. J. G. Millais’s remarkable volumes on Mammals, the otter and 
the badger are peculiarly interesting animals for the reason that 
comparatively so few people know anything about either; but 
Mr. Rees knows much, practically all that can be known, we are 
inclined to think, by a human friend—for it is in the spirit of friend- 
ship that he writes, and we are almost surprised to find him 
describing himself as “‘ returning homeward after a day among the 
grouse.” He is, however, something of a sportsman, with the vein of 
sympathy to which reference has been made always prominent, as 
indeed it invariably is in those who do credit to the term. 

The Master of Beagles will doubt whether Mr. Rees has the 
proper appreciation of sport, nevertheless, when he reads the account 
of what happened once when in pursuit of Puss. He and his com- 
panion, Ivor, heard the hunt approach, and crouching in the bracken 
which grew along the ditch by the side of the lane, waited till the 
hare came shambling, as it chanced, straight towards them. Ivor 
grabbed her by the hind legs, placed the other hand over her mouth, 
and, springing up, hid behind a neighbouring bank. The pack 
came on and went by ; then, after dipping the hare in a stream which 
ran at hand, he let her go. ‘‘ A wretched-scenting day; scent very 
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bad,” was the criticism of some of the field when they afterwards 
met. Another sketch of a hunt is with bassets, of whom it is said 
that ‘of all the hounds employed in the chase of the hare, the basset 
promises to become the prime favourite among some true-hearted 
sportsmen who love sport for its own sake and not from a desire to 
kill. Mirthfulness and dignity seem to seek expression in every 
movement of the quaint, old-fashioned little hound and in every 
line of his face. As for his music—who would expect such a deep, 
bell-like note from this queer midget, standing not much higher than 
the second button of the huntsman’s leggings ? ” 

Those who desire to learn the ways and habits of the denizens 
of field, wood, and stream could not find a more admirable guide 
than Mr. Rees. 


PETERKINS. The Story of a Dog. Translated from the German of 
Ossip Schubin by Mrs. John Lane. With numerous drawings 
by Collington Taylor. London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 1906. 

Mrs. Lane has done well to introduce Peterkins to English 
readers ; for, as she says, ‘‘ We owe to his genial creator, Ossip Schu- 
bin, a new and delightful friendship, even if it is only a little dog’s.” 
The German author’s reputation as a novelist is well known to many 
English readers, and to more Americans, for her books are widely 
popular across the Atlantic. This history is a new departure for 
her, but it is written with an affectionate regard for the subject 
which cannot fail to be shared by her readers. Poor littie Peter- 
kins had very varied experiences—slight as is Mrs. Taylor’s sketch 
of him at the beginning of the book, one can realise that he is 
‘‘ wondering why no one loves him,” as he is said to be. Soon, 
however, someone does, a dear little girl called Betty, whose com- 
panionship he mightily enjoyed. He has other friends, too, to- 
gether with some unappreciative enemies whom the reader will 
hate, and it is by means of one of these that he falls into the posses- 
sion of a travelling acrobat who wants a performing dog. With 
this man and his associates he has a cruel time till he runs away. 
How he finds his beloved Betty and saves her life is set forth in 
quite an exciting chapter; and then, of course, he is made the pet 
of the castle where Betty lives, and has the best of good times ever 
after. Peterkins is entirely delightful. 


A SHOOTING CATECHISM. By Col. R. I’. Meysey-Thompson. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1905. 
Is there ‘‘ a vacant place in sporting literature” ? We are not by 
any means sure, but Col. Meysey-Thompson thinks that there is, 
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and that he may have filled it. In lately noticing his “ Fishing 
Catechism ”’ we expressed a certain amount of wonder why he had 
chosen the form of question and answer. [zaak Walton did it, but 
then he was—Izaak Walton. When lesser men attempt the same 
thing the result is different. There is almost necessarily a lack of 
ease and flow, of literary style; and then again, while many pertinent 
queries are omitted, some of the replies leave lingering doubt. 
‘What is the most comfortable costume for the moors or for 
partridge-shooting ?”’ the author makes his unknown interrogator 
inquire. ‘‘ Of what kind of leather should the garters be?” ‘“‘ Are 
boots or shoes the most comfortable?” Well! these are all little 
matters which men decide for themselves. Some like knickerbockers ; 
others abhor them, and always wear breeches. ‘“‘Is there any 
particular kind of overcoat that is better than another?” Here 
again who can lay down a general law? Similarly the novice is 
supposed to seek information about shooting seats, cartridge bags, 
etc. Col. Meysey-Thompson speaks from experience ; but his ways 
may not always be the best. 

In one thing we cordially agree with the author. If aman be 
asked to shoot he should accept or refuse at the earliest possible 
moment. To delay is unfair to the host, who cannot arrange his 
party, and may destroy a pleasant week for somebody else who would 
be asked if the guest first invited said that he could not go. The 
writer’s style is not all that it might be, and sometimes he is 
puzzling. ‘“‘ Are the different hawks very prejudicial ?’’ he makes 
his novice ask, and we really do not understand what he means ? 
At times the author abandons his catechism and writes straight- 
forwardly, the consequence being no little relief to the reader. Col. 
Meysey-Thompson, however, is a sportsman of wide experience, and 
what he has to say is always worth consideration. 


THE Wuy AND WHEREFORE OF BRIDGE. By G. T. Atchison and 
A. J. G. Lindsell. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1906. 


The authors think it safe to assert that ‘‘ never in the annals of 
card-playing has any game attained such a speedy and widespread 
popularity as Bridge,” and they are probably correct, even if the 
game be not quite of the overwhelming importance they imagine. The 
literature of Bridge is certainly something stupendous, and a good 
excuse is necessary for adding a volume to it; but this the authors 
have. Most writers, they point out, have their own pet theories, and 
naturally wish to enforce them on their readers. Messrs. Atchison and 
Lindsell have endeavoured to collate these dicta, and while indicat- 
ing their own preferences— not to do so is well-nigh impossible—to 
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state fairly the case for other views, leaving the final decision to the 
reader. 

Their interpretation of the unwritten laws of the game is some- 
what severe. ‘‘To declare or to pass at first sight is a distinct 
intimation to your partner that your hand is either obviously strong 
er weak; while to hesitate and show perplexity is tantamount to 
telling your partner that you hold cards upon which you are nearly, 
but not quite, strong enough to declare.”” You must therefore be 
neither too abrupt nor too tardy; but that is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, for some men are impulsive, others constitutionally slow and 
undecided. ‘‘Above all, Do not hesitate about doubling,” is their 
charge, printed in italics. ‘‘ Unless you finally do so it is grossly 
unfair to give the slightest indication of such an intention.”’ Certain 
players will always be grossly unfair, it is to be apprehended, though 
without meaning it, for the reason stated: they are slow in making 
up their minds. On one point, however, we are glad to see a 
criticism, and that is condemnation of the exasperating habit some 
people have of playing a winning card ‘“‘ with a bang by way of 
emphasising its calibre.” For the rest, it must suffice to say that 
the writers carry out the scheme they have laid down for themselves 
with lucidity, and Bridge-players will find much to interest them. 


BEAUTY OF FIGURE: How to Acquire and Retain it by Means of 
Easy and Practical Home Exercises. By Deborah Primrose. 
Illustrated. London: William Heinemann. 1go6. 


These are the days of physical culture, and Miss Primrose’s 
contribution is entirely to the purpose. Her little preliminary essay 
goes back to before the Stone Age, she touches on Egypt 7,000 years 
ago, and glances at classic Greece, but speedily becomes practical, 
and in no fewer than seventy-two figures—photographs of girls and 
children—shows how her ideal may be reached, or at any rate 
approached. There can be no doubt that a careful observance and 
practice of Miss Primrose’s rules will vastly benefit the health and 
general well-being of those who follow her instructions. 


My System: Fifteen Minutes’ Work a Day for Health’s Sake. By 
J. P. Miller. With forty-four illustrations from photographs. 
London: The Anglo-Danish Publishing Company. 

This is a book on the lines of the foregoing, the translation 
being made from the fifth edition, the thirtieth thousand, of the 
Danish original. Of the cheap edition 21,200 copies are printed, 
figures which show beyond question the popularity and value of the 
work. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


In sending a youth to college the great question, of course, ts, 
To what will it lead? In the case of the Kensington College, the 
London Chamber of Commerce Examination Centre, it leads to an 
appointment as soon as the student is qualified. The institution 
was established in 1887 for the sons and daughters of gentlemen, 
they are trained for various secretarial duties, one or two foreign 
languages being specially recommended as part of the guaranteed 
appointment course, and taught on a system devised by the 
Principal. The College is situated at 143 and 145, Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, where all particulars may be learned from the Secretary. 
* * * * x 

A really good hunting scene is one of the rarest of pictures. 
Why it should be so it is difficult to say, for incidents of all kinds in 
connection with the chase seem to lend themselves to illustration. 
Few artists, however, can draw horses at all, fewer still can effec- 
tively portray them in action, and there are some painters who can 
do justice to the horse, but appear unable to put the man or woman 
correctly on the creature’s back. Among the few who do succeed 
Mr. George Wright stands high, and we are indebted to Messrs. 
E. W. Savory, Ltd., of Bristol, for permission to publish the spirited 
drawing which does duty this month on the cover of the magazine. 
Messrs. Savory have in their collection so many admirable pictures 
that it was a difficult task to choose; but ‘The Draw” is a good speci- 
men of Mr. George Wright’s excellent work. 

* * 

The extraordinary interest taken in the collecting of stamps is 
shown by the issue of the sixth edition of the ‘‘ Universal Standard 
Catalogue of Postage Stamps,” compiled by Messrs. Whitfield, King 
and Co., of Ipswich. This is now quite a thick volume, and is 
rendered of particular value by the 3,000 illustrations of stamps, 
printed by special permission of the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
total number of stamps issued to date, as included in the catalogue, 
it is interesting to note, is 19,778, of which 6,059 are apportioned to 
the British Empire, and only a little more than twice as many, 
13,719, to the rest of the world. 


The Editor is much gratified to announce that in the 
March number of The BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
there will appear a story by 

Mr. LAWRENCE MOTT, 
whose wonderfully vivid study of wild life in the far north 
of Canada, given in his novel 

Jules of the Great Heart, 
has secured such brilliant and deserved success on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The story is entitled 

THE LIGHT OF A MATCH. 


Mi. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in the 
April issue. 

THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the December competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. K. E. Maclean, Labuan, B.N. 
Borneo; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Capetown; Lt.-Col. Crawford McFall, 
Brownestown House, Kilkenny; Mr. Shirley Stewart, Toronto, 
Canada; Mr. C. B. H. Mansfield, Lieutenant 8th Cavalry, Indian 
Army, Nowshera; Mr. J. T. Spittle, Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Mr. Stanley Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne; Mr. Charles J. Hankinson, 
Bournemouth; Mr. R. W. Cole, The College of Agriculture, 
Downton, Salisbury; and Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
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HADLOW HARRIERS HUNTING ON A COLD SCENT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J]. Abrey, Tonbridge 


FINISH OF THE KERBAN RACE AT THE LABUAN NEW YEAR SPORTS, 1905 
Photograph by Mr. K. E. Maclean, Labuan, B.N. Borneo 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MR. H. N. SIMSON'S CADES WINNING THE GRAND METROPOLITAN HANDICAP AT 
KENILWORTH, SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cafetown 


FERRETING AT KILFERA, KILKENNY 
Photograph by Lt.-Col. Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny 
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HURDLE RACE, CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Holmains, Cheltenham 


BOB-WHITE QUAIL FEEDING—-ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 


Photograph taken in Western Ontario by Mr. Shirley Stewart, Toronto, Canada 
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CHILDREN BATHING, MUSKOKA LAKES, CANADA 


Photograph by Mr. Shirley Stewart, Toronto, Canada 


READY TO GO 
Photograph by Mr. F, H, Hutton, Lincoln 
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SOWARS IN THE 8TH CAVALRY, INDIAN ARMY, TRICK RIDING 


Photograph by Mr. C. B. H. Mansfield, Lieutenant 8th Cavalry, Indian Army, \ owshera 
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NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE WALK TO HALTWHISTLE, 403 MILES 


Photograrh by Mr. Rk. F. Sewell, Mount Pleasant, Hexham-on-Tyne 


TWO KEEN SPORTSMEN ON THE BANKS OF THE LYN, NORTH DEVON 
Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-Ning, Maidenhead 
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FRESHMEN’S SPORTS AT CAMBRIDGE—-THE HUNDRED YARDS 
Photograph by Myr. ]. T. Spittle, Pembroke College, Cambridge 


LADIES’ CURLING RINK, ST. MORITZ—AN EXCITING MOMENT 
Photograph by Mrs, Aubrey Le Blond, Taynton, Gloucester 
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THE THORNYCROFT MOTOR-BOAT RACING AT COWES REGATTA 


Photograph by Miss Dean, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight 


MR. C. ROBINS’S LEPANTO, WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 
AT KENILWORTH, SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Capetown 
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A FLYER—HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. Stanley Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne 


A PRIZE LITTER 


Photografh by Mr. Charles J. Hankinson, Bournemouth 
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PUNTING ON THE AVON UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, The College of Agriculture, Downton, Salishury 


EXTRACTING A JAMMED LIVE CARTRIDGE WITH AN AXE AT ONE OF THE PORTAGES 
OF THE NIPIGON RIVER, CANADA 


Photograph by My. A. R. MacGregor, Aner-ey 
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NEWMARKET AND THURLOW FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. Thos. E. Grant, Leytonstone 


A GARDEN STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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The Art of Making Soups 


has been mastered by the chefs in Libby’s famous kitchens, where 
only the choicest meat stocks, finest prime vegetables and the most 
delicious seasonings are used. You ought to try the Libby soups. 
They save you a big kitchen problem, just like all the rest of 


Libby’s Food Products 
including Roast Beef Savoury, Melrose Pate, Baked Beans, Chicken and 
Ham Pate, Veal Loaf, Potted Ham, Vienna Sausage, Ham Loaf, etc. 


Your Grocer has them 
or can get them for you 


Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” is sent free to any address on request. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
59 Tooley Street. London, S. E. 


GASES 
| One Can Makes Plates |! 
2 
. 
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THRESHER’S HUNTING SCARF. 


Collar and Scarf Combined, for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Wear. 
REQUIRES NO STARCH. 


Extract from “ The Field” :—“The best that has yet been invented.” 


Send Size of Collar and P.O. 4/6 for Sample— 


THRESHER. & GLENNY. 
Military and Sporting Cailors and General Outfitters, 
152 @ 153, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WEAR THE IDEAL 
Greatest Comfort for Walking. 
brand 
BOOTS & SHOES. 
Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON, 


~ CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— 
183-185, EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


“VASELINE” PREPARATIONS 


For Preserving and Lubricating Guns, Pistols, Arms, and Ammunition; Bicycles, Motors ; 


Y¥ also Surgical and Dental Instruments. 
2 In 3-oz. tins .. 3d. In 1-lb. tins ..  1/- 


Gun and Bicycle Grease. Collapsible Tubes, 3d. 
Bicycle Chain Lubricant. Collapsible Tubes, 34. 


VETERINARY “VASELINE 


For the treatment of Injuries and Diseases of Animals, Mange, Loss of Hair, etc. 
‘ Specific for Scratches, Sprains, Wounds, etc. 
1-lb. Cans (hermetically sealed), price 1/- 5-lb. Cans (hermetically sealed), price 2/6 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND SOLE MAKERS: 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., vaccine," 42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


ALL OVER 


As supplied to all 
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